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FOREWORD 


“Literature’, says Dr. Edwin Greenlaw, “springs out of folk 
consciousness”. Probably nowhere and at no time has this statement 
found better illustration of the truth it embodies than in this little 
volume The Spirit of Western North Carolina, the outgrowth and 
product of the concerted efforts of an entire school nestled in the 
great throbbing heart of the section which it seeks to interpret. 


In the early fall of the present school year the suggestion was 
made by some member of the faculty (just who the editor does not 
now recall) that a program be entered upon and continued through- 
out the entire year with Western North Carolina as the general 
theme and with various phases of Western North Carolina life as the 
smaller objectives for study and investigation contributory to the 
central theme. “The idea was eagerly seized upon, the plans made, 
and the program set into motion. As a result the entire school, with 
every department, every student, and every teacher, was soon ab- 
sorbed with the project. Soon began to issue outlines, reports (oral 
and written), and papers of various kinds. Some of these were trans- 
formed and revised, rewritten and converted into story form, and 
finally changed into play form. ‘The best specimens affording the 
greatest possibilities for material worthy of public exhibition were 
selected. A new start was made by groups of students working on 
these preferred materials with the consciousness that such were to be 
selected finally as a part of a pageant to be given at commencement 
as the culmination of the entire year’s work. And though these 
plays constitute the major portion of the pageant, both they and the 
pageant itself constitute merely an integral part of the year’s activi- 
ties, of which the Western North Carolina Number of the Cullo- 
whee State Normal bulletin is another. 


We do not claim perfection for this little volume. Its faults are 
many, some of which are apparent even to the amateur. However, 
it is the expression of a group earnestly and faithfully striving to 
make concrete a big idea that has for weeks and even months ab- 
sorbed their interest and attention, a fact that gives peculiar value 
to the ‘folk consciousness” element so necessary to give any work 
permanency and genuine popularity. 

We Bet: 


GRAND PARADE FROM WALTER E. MOORE DORMI- 
TORY TO OPEN AIR THEATER BY ENTIRE SCHOOL 


PROLOGUE OF THE HERALD 
(Spoken by ALDEN PENLAND) 
From the soil of the Skyland | 


Have issued these the fruits 
Of mental toil and playfulness, | 
Which to you we bring for joy or displeasure. 


The fruit of romance primitive 
Among our brave red-skins, 
The Cherokees, we offer first 


As first to ripen and grow mellow. 


Next that:of Daniel Boone’s brave party, 
Bold pioneers, Kentucky-bound, 
Harassed but not dismayed by red-men 
In dark Blue Ridge’s lonely shades. 


And next of Civil War 

That claimed the flower of North and South 
In withering blast, tempered by soothing 
Breeze of youthful gay romance. 


Again of recent memories 
While war drums called to color brave lads 
To fight (if need be, die) for freedom, 


Then to return to sweetheart to renew old vows. 


At last the fruit of future years, 

Ripening in mellow sweetness, 

The spirit of West Carolina, 

Odorous and luscious fruit of the Highlands. 


On these we bid you feast 

To fulness, forgetful of unsavoriness, 
But mindful of the joyfulness 

We hold in bidding you partake. 


EPISODE I 


THE VINDICATION OF YONAGELEG 
A Pray IN Two Acts 


(Written under the auspices of the English Department of the 
Cullowhee State Normal School, Cullowhee, North Carolina, to be 
used in the Pageant of Western North Carolina on May nineteenth, 
nineteen hundred twenty-six.) 


By JuLia ENGLISH 
Class 1927 


THE VINDICATION OF YONAGELEG 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 


WeAvAy Chietiot the Cherokees 02 a Ernest Monteith 
Cresoun, nsvonly “‘daugiter 2.0 _--_Mary Louise Russell 
JSR COU IO S54 ART | MINE BL AACA ld Re a a i John Sam Lay 
YONAGELEG, Chesqua’s playmate and lover__-.--~__-- Walter Mills 
ALoona, Yonageleg’s grandmother________-------- Louise Henson 
YOUNG CHEROKEE INDIAN WOMAN.-__-_-_-- Mrs. Lena B. Roche 
WIWANAH, Chief of the-Acatawhaso2 2 Joe Ernest Phillips 
PCE OD COOL iat) Way ie ON ere At Locke Woodard 


INDIAN Braves AND INDIAN WoMEN—C. C. Williams, Buren 
Terrell, Ola Francis, Esther Boyd, Willa Boyd, Sudie 
Hunter, Billy Bollinger, Billy Robinson, Edith Watson, 
Ethel Curtis, Pauline Owens, Hyburnia Shipman, Eliza- 
beth Moody, Helen Love 


Act I 


SCENE |. (d typical village situated near the banks of the 
Tuckaseegee River. A large wigwam, belonging to the Chief of the 
tribe, is placed near the center of the stage with four or five small 
tepees pitched to the right and to the left of it. 

As the curtain rises, a group of Indians, men and women, come 
dancing across stage from left to right. 

A young Indian woman is humming softly to her little papoose, 
which she has hung on the low limb of a tree near her. Humming 
stops, and she gazes intently toward the woods at the back, where 
the sound of human voices can be faintly heard. She raises right 
hand to eyes, then calls excitedly to women.) 


Younc InpIAN Woman: Hark! the braves are approaching 
from their hunt. Now shall venison and bear hang from the lodge 
poles of the Cherokee. 


(All the village people gather around the braves as they enter from 
the back laden with birds and a large deer. Loud cheers are given. 
There is much confusion. Chief Waya approaches group and raises 
hand for silence. 


CuigeF Waya: Chief Waya welcomes his Cherokee braves after 
their long hunt; the greatest honors are to be given them. 


AwWI (laughing) : Why, Yonageleg claims the deer, but my arrow 
had its mark before his left the bow. 


(People laugh and point fingers at Y onageleg.) 

YONAGELEG (stepping forward angrily) : Yonageleg wants only 
justice and fair treatemnt. He cares not for idle praise or flattery, 
and since justice is denied him, he gladly gives up his honor. Per- 


haps it will elevate Yonageleg’s honorable Chieftain’s son in his 
father’s estimation. 


(Yonageleg turns and walks quickly away, followed by the sym- 
pathetic eyes of Chesqua, who has returned to her father’s tepee. 
Young braves drop down by camp fire to rest while the women be- 
gin preparations for feast. Awi joins Chesqua.) 


Awi: Why do you not greet your brother with gladness instead 
of looking so angry? 

CHESQUA (opening her hand and revealing the broken part of an 
arrow): Does this belong to Awi? 

Awi: That? Why an arrowhead like that would not pierce 
the heart of a bird. But why ask Awi such a question? 


CHESQUA (tossing the arrowhead away:) ‘That was the head of 
the arrow which pierced the deer’s soft flesh—Oh, Awi, how can 
you steal the honors that rightly belong to another? 


Awi: So your young brave was sly enough to place one of his 
broken arrow heads in the wound. ‘The day will yet come when 
Awi shall show him his right place. 


(Awi walks quickly away. Chesqua joins women, who now have 
the feast nearly ready.) 


CURTAIN 
ScENE II. Act I 


(The old weatherbeaten wigwam of Yonageleg’s grandmother. 
As curtain rises, Aloona and Yonageleg are discovered on the stage. 
Aloona is pounding corn for bread in preparation of breakfast. 
Yonageleg sits on the ground near the fire with head bowed on his 
arms.) 

ALOONA: My son, Aloona is an old woman. ‘The passing of 
many winters has cooled her temper. Many hardships have taught 
her that we cannot always do as we wish. Do not fight with Awi. 
He is the Chieftain’s son, and even if Yonageleg should kill him his 
people would follow Yonageleg and take his life in the end. 


YONAGELEG: But, great mother, what else can Yonageleg do? 
Insult after insult has been heaped upon his head. Because Chesqua 
favors him, he is the object of their contempt and scorn. Because 
he shows his love for her, because he assists with the work in the 
lodge, they call him a squawman. (Slowly and with feeling) They 
call him half Cherokee and half dog. ‘They lie. He is Yonageleg, 
the climbing bear, and it is with this snarling, savage bear, who has 
ambition to climb, that Waya and Awi must reckon. 


ALOONA: What are Yonageleg’s plans, my son? 

YONAGELEG: Simple enough. Chesqua loves Yonageleg and has 
agreed to leave her father when Yonageleg is ready. Yonageleg will 
await his chance, catch Awi alone, and force him to fight. 


ALOONA (going up to the boy and putting her hand on his should- — 
er): And then after Yonageleg has killed Awi—what then? 
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YONAGELEG (brightening up and smiling): And then Yonageleg 
will rush to the wigwam, get Chesqua and flee into the forest before 
the deed is discovered. “They will journey far from these conceited 
dogs, who are blinded by tribal prejudices. 

ALooNA: ‘Think you, lad, that Yonageleg could take Chesqua 
after killing her brother ? 

YONALEG: If she loves Yonageleg as she says, he has no fear. 
She will go with him. 

ALOONA: Son, only a woman can read a woman’s heart. Yon- 
ageleg’s test will be too hard. If he kills Awi, he can never win 
Awi’s sister. Besides, lad, if Yonageleg really cares for her, he will 
seek to shield her from sorrow. Is Yonageleg not unfair? Is not 
his attitude a selfish one? He is thinking only of himself.: Consider 
the maiden ,boy, the maiden whose wishes are law; consider Aloona, 
thy grandmother; and for their sakes be reasonable. 

(Chesqua enters.) 


CHESQUA: Chesqua’s father is very angry with her and has for- 
bidden her to come here again; so she slipped away while they were 
making merry over the feast and brought thee some fresh venison, dear 
Aloona. (Turns and speaks to Yonageleg.) Why did Yonageleg 
leave? He could easily have proved that the dear was his. Chesqua 
found his arrow head in the deer’s side, but since he ran away 
Chesqua said nothing about it. 

(Waya and Awi enter at back center.) 


CuigeF Waya (angrily to Chesqua): What brings Chesqua here? 
Did not her father forbid her to visit the tepee of Aloona? (Turns 
toward Yonageleg.) As for Yonageleg, does he really think that he 
could win the daughter of the Chief, he who is part Cherokee, part 
Croatan, and all coward? When Waya’s daughter weds, it will 
be to one of pure blood, not to a half breed or mongrel who can 
claim no tribe for his own. 

YONAGELEG: Waya could be chief and still be a man if he had 
courage, if he were not a coward. It is true Yonageleg is only part 
Cherokee, but he is proud of his grandmother. His one regret 
is that he has any Cherokee blood at all. 

CuieF WayaA (to warriors): Seize him and hind him. 


(Warriors seize Yonageleg and tie him to tree after short strug- 
gle.) 
YONAGELEG: Waya would not dare do this alone. 


Atoona: Has Waya lost all sense of justice? The boy is loyal 
to the Cherokees. Give him a chance. 


YONAGELEG: Great mother, do not stoop to ask favors of him. 
He shall pay for this. 


Cuter Waya: Silence! (Turns to Awi and produces whip.) 
Here, Awi, thou hast a strong arm; whip him. 


it 


(dwi advances with the whip. Chesqua runs forward uttering 
a low moan, but is seized by warriors. She continues to struggle 
during the fight.) 

YONAGELEG (to 4dwi): Dirty sneak! ‘Thou hast enough to ans- 
wer for as it is. Sometime Yonageleg will catch thee alone, and then 
—(Awi strikes Yonageleg.)—Awi has struck Yonageleg in cold 
blood. Whip Yonageleg again, whip him again until the last breath 
leaves his body; for if Awi leaves him alive he will kill Awi for this. 


CHESQUA (sneeringly to Awi): Awi should be proud of this 
day’s work. Only a coward would strike a man when he is bound. 


CuHizF Waya: This is no time to quarrel with women. Come, 
braves, we have taught him a lesson. Leave him to be cared for 
by the squaws. 

(Warriors leave. Chesqua runs to Yonageleg and releases him. 
Yonageleg starts to follow them, but Chesqua and Aloona restrain 
him.) 

ALOONA: Wait, Yonageleg is in no condition to fight now. He 
cannot meet them all. ”“I‘would be foolish to follow and give them 
an excuse to take his life. 


YONAGELEG: But hast thou not seen? Yonageleg has been 
openly flogged, insulted, disgraced. Is Yonageleg to endure this 
without resistance? He knows they will kill him, but even death is 
better than this. 


CHESQUA: Do not forget that Waya is Chesqua’s father. He 
is wrong; he has abused and mistreated Yonageleg, but he is an 
old man; he no longer thinks clearly; and after all Chesqua owes 
him allegiance. Can Yonageleg not bear a little more for Chesqua’s 
sake? 


YONAGELEG: And meanwhile see Chesqua marry another? 


CHESQUA: No, Chesqua shall never do that. Because of her love 
for him she will never marry any one else. Give Chesqua time, 
trust her, and she can make her father see things as he should. 


YONAGELEG: Does Chesqua expect Yonageleg to go on as he 
has, sneered at and dispised? “They may even whip him again. No, 
he cannot, he will not. 


ALOONA (fpleadingly): My boy, Aloona has only a short time to 
live. Her life has not been pleasant, but what little happiness she 
has known has come through Yonageleg. For him she has lived; 
for his sake she has silently endured the open contempt of his mother’s 
people. Who cared for him when fever came? Who did not sleep 
for many days and nights? It was Aloona, your grandmother. He 
has now reached a place where he can repay, and what is he doing? 
If he brings her sorrow, if he causes her pain now, if he shows that 
he is ungrateful, then ’twere better she had let him die. 


YONAGELEG (going to Aloona and putting his arm around her): 
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Yonageleg is not ungrateful. Rather he thanks the Great Spirit 
for Aloona. It is of her and the Cherokees’ treatment of her that 
he now thinks. Women are not given their rightful place among 
our people; they are scorned, beaten, despised, and made slaves. 
Those of us who respect them are made objects of mirth. Our braves 
are heartless; they are blinded by their own bravery; they are too 
absorbed in their own deeds to think of the debts due to our women. 
It is unfair, unjust, this custom of ours; (slowly) yet Yonageleg 
alone cannot break it. He sees clearly his duty. He will do as 
Aloona advises. 

ALoona: It is too much to beg Yonageleg to stay here. Aloona 
has watched him in silence for some time, and her plans are made, 
Yonageleg’s father’s people always wanted him to go to them. 

YONAGELEG: But it is cowardly to run away. 

CuHEsoua: Nay, it is not; and besides, what does Yonagleg care 
what they say? Think of Aloona and of Chesqua. 

YONAGELEG: But when will Yonageleg see Chesqua again? 


CuEesqgua: When he is a great warrior, he may return for 
Chesqua. 

ALOONA: Yonageleg must leave tonight. Everything will be 
ready. Meanwhile let him tell no one of his decision. 

YONAGELEG (to Chesqua): Will Yonageleg see Chesqua before 
he goes? | 

CHESQUA: Not here, but she will be waiting at the little clearing 
on the trail. Let him give the owl cry as he approaches. (Chesqua 
leaves. Yonageleg and Aloona watch until she is out of sight.) 

ALooNA: Come, my son; night approaches, and Yonageleg must 
prepare for a long journey. 


CURTAIN 


Acre hl 

Scene I. (Same stage setting as in Scene I of Act I. Five years 
later. 

As the curtain rises, the village people are seen dancing and sing- 
ing to right of stage. At left of stage Chesqua is pleading with 
Chief Waya, who stands before the tent with arms folded.) 

Curer Waya: O daughter of Waya, speak and tell thy father 
why Chesqua sits sad and alone while all the village make merry 
over the Feast of the Red Corn. Does Chesqua not know that to- 
day brave warriors have come to Waya’s tepee, bringing many gifts 
to his daughter? It is Waya’s wish that she select Keneu, son of 
the chief of the Catawbas, for they are a very powerful tribe. 

CHESQUA (rising): Nay, my father, Chesqua would stay. 


CuirF Waya: Chesqua, why, thou art the loveliest maiden of 
the village! All of the warriors have wooed thee. 
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CuHEsQua: Chesqua would stay with Waya, her father. 


CuiEF Waya: Tell me, my daughter, is it that Chesqua wishes 
never to marry? The handsomest braves in the land have sought 
thee, and thou hast sent them away, ates a them with poor ex- 
cuses. Why is it? 


CuHESQUA: Chesqua does not wish to marry any warrior except 
the one that she loves. 


CuH1EF Waya: ‘To whom does she refer? 

CHESQUA (in a low voice): Her old playmate, Yonageleg. 

CHIEF Waya (angrily) : Enough! ‘The murderer of thy brother 
Awi, whose face no one has seen since the night Yonageleg disap- 
peared? Wilt thou choose him? Thou most ungrateful, unnatural 
child! Waya has already humored thy silly whims too long. This 
very day thou shalt be betrothed to Keneu, son of the Catawbas, 


who is very much in love with thee. Otherwise thou, silly maid, 
thou shalt die! 


(Chesqua drops her head in her hands in despair. Chief Waya ap- 
proaches group of dancers at right of stage. 


During the dancing Yonageleg disquished as an old Indian enters 
at back of stage and stands watching the fun. He wears a ragged 
blanket and stoops as if very old and weary. The braves slyly point 
at him and laugh.) | 


Younc InpIAN Woman: How, stranger, where have you come 
from? Why have you come? Surely you do not also seek the hand 
of the lovely Chesqua! 


(Many laugh, but the stranger pays them little heed. As Chief 
Waya approaches the group, the stranger vanishes among the trees 
as silently as hre came. He reappears for a moment near Chesqua’s 
tent. The low, clear notes of an owl are heard. As the call is re- 
peated, Chesqua starts quickly to her feet. She joins him at left of 
stage near a large tree, where they are hidden from the village). 


CHESQUA: Speak, stranger, and tell me quickly why you sum- 
moned me here and where you learned that call. Who is this 
stranger? (She stretches her arms pleadingly.) Answer quickly, 
or straightway | return to the village. 

YONAGELEG: It is—do you no longer know, Chesqua? 

(As he speaks he throws off his blanket and stands erect, revealing 
himself, a very handsome young warrior. Chesqua starts toward 
him with gladness and then hesitates.) 

YONAGELEG: Chesqua, why hesitate? Is Chesqua’s heart not 
glad at the return of Yonageleg? 

CuEsoua: How can Yonageleg expect Chesqua to show gladness 
at his return? 

YONAGELEG: And why not? 
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CuHEsqua: What has Yonageleg done with my brother? He 
disappeared the very night that Yonageleg left. Every one believes 
Yonageleg killed him, and for years the Cherokees have searched 
for Yonageleg to avenge his death. 

YONAGELEG: Yonageleg knows nothing of thy brother’s strange 
disappearance. And Chesqua—can she believe this of her Yonageleg? 

CueEsoua: How is she to know what to believe? Did Yona- 
geleg not threaten to kill her? 

YONAGELEG: A warrior does not lie to the woman he loves. 
After leaving Chesqua on the trail that night, Yonageleg saw no one 
except a party of Catawba scouts. He concealed himself until they 
passed, then continued on his journey. Since then he has been with 
the Croatans. If thy brother has been killed, surely Chesqua can 
not blame Yonageleg. 

CuHEsoua: In spite of what Yonageleg says Chesqua still thinks 
him guilty. She is disappointed, hurt; her heart is heavy. Would 
to the Great Spirit she could hate Yonageleg, kill him! He is a dog, 
a traitor, he who holds her heart. Go into the woods, go anywhere 
thou wilt, but never breathe Chesqua’s name again. Go now! And 
if ever again Yonageleg returns, Chesqua will kill him with her 
own hands. 


YONAGELEG (standing erect with head proudly uplifted, and face 
bearing a look of deep injury): Yonageleg for five long years has 
lived with the kinsmen of Aloona, his grandmother, and has -fought 
in many battles, bringing deep scars as the evidence of his bravery. 
(Shows her his scars.) Many a scalp has he taken. Many a war- 
rior has he vanquished. But never has he killed even a foe with a 
treacherous hand. Never has he stooped to an act of cowardice with 
his most dreaded enemies. But now Chesqua, the only one of the 
Cherokees who ever understood and loved him, calls him a cold 
blooded murderer, a dog, a traitor. She cannot believe to be true 
what she has said. Yonageleg will go, never to return till he learns 
the fate of Awi, the brother of Chesqua, till Chesqua herself shall 
know well that he has been vindicated of the shameful charge, till 
she herself shall invite him as a true warrior to the wigwam of her 
own father, there to beg forgiveness of the wrong she has done him. 
(Starts. ) | 

CueEsogua: Hold! Chesqua believes her Yonageleg. Stay and— 


YONAGELEG (unrelaxed): Yonageleg is gone! 


CURTAIN 
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ScENE II. Acr II 


(A small village of the Catawbas consisting of four or five tepees 
to right of stage and one small tepee at left of stage. A few women 
can be seen busily at work at back of stage, while a group of braves 
sit in a circle in center of stage. 


As the curtain rises, the chief of the tribe, Qwanah, stands and 
addresses his eldest son Keneu.) 


CHIEF OWANAH: My son, the Council wishes to hear of thy 
visit to the village of the Cherokees. 

KENEv (standing): Hearing of the great fame of the beautiful 
daughter of Waya, Keneu determined to attend the Feast of the Red 
Corn that he might look upon the lovely maiden. Seeing her, he fain 
would have brought her to his tepee, but she mocked him with 
poor excuses. 

CHIEF OWANAH: Chesqua, daughter of Waya, dared to mock 
the son of the Catawbas? 

(Low murmurs of anger are heard from all the Council mem- 
bers.) 

Keneu: Keneu decided to break the spirit of this proud daugh- 
ter of the Cherokees; so he hid until nightfall, then captured her 
as she wandered alone among the trees. 

(Loud chorus of How! How! from the braves.) 


CHIEF OWANAH (speaking to two of the Council members): Go 
bring the captive. 

(They leave and enter small wigwam to left of stage, returning 
with Chesqua. They halt before their chief.) 

CHIEF OWANAH: Daughter of the Cherokees, how dared you 
mock the son of the Catawbas? 

CHESQUA: He is not my choice. I love him not. 

CHIEF OWANAH: The wrath of the entire tribe of the Catawbas is 
upon the head of Chesqua, daughter of Waya, chief of the Cherokees. 
As a punishment for her rash words, she shall receive the same fate 
that her brother met and be tied to yonder tree, where the ravens may 
feast upon her bared shoulders. 

CuHESQUA: My brother? The Catawbas killed Awi, my brother? 
Surely they could not be such loathsome cowards! 

CHIEF OWANAH: The insolent son of the Cherokees was brought 
here five years ago a captive. He met even a more terrible death than 
thine shall be. 

CHESQUA: But what reason had the Catawbas for killing him? 

CuizF OWANAH: Keneu, with a group of braves captured thy 
brother Awi near the banks of the Tuckaseegee River. In an at- 
tempt to escape he killed two of our braves, and as punishment the 
Catawbas burned him at the stake. 
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(Chesqua struggles for freedom. Chief motions her away. She 
is carried to a tree at extreme left and her clothes rudely torn from 
her shoulders, and she is strapped to the tree with hands above her 
head. She is left alone to wrestle with bonds of torture. Chesqua 
talks of her wronged lover. Two warriors enter from back bring- 
ing in Yonageleg a wounded prisoner. Blood runs from his shoul- 
ders.) 

isr Warrior: QOur braves found the prisoner hiding near the 
village preparing to kill one of our tribe. 

Cuier OwanaH: Take the prisoner to the place of torture 
near the river banks. 

(Two braves carry him off at right of stage; others follow.) 

CURTAIN 
SCENE LIT Acrii] 

(Same as Scene II of Act II, with no one in sight except two war- 
riors who keep guard over the camp.) 

{sr Warrior: Does the young captured brave still live? 

2np Warrior: Only the Great Spirit knows! Just as he 
reached the place of torture, he suddenly struck down those nearest 
him and dived into the river, to be seen no more. 

(1st warrior with a low moan suddenly falls dead as if shot by an 
arrow’). 

2np Warrior: What! Killed by an arrow, shot by an invisible 
foe! Can it be— (Likewise falls dead. A dark figure runs quickly 
from a tree at right of stage, scalps the two dead Indians and hurries 


to the place where Chesqua is held a prisoner. He cuts her bonds 
and disappears with her at back of stage.) 


CURTAIN 


Scene IV. Acr II 

(Village of the Cherokees. Women are seen at work while men 
stand about talking.) 

Younc INDIAN WoMAN (approaching men): Chesqua, has she 
not yet been found? 

CureFr Waya (sadly): No news has yet reached us of the rea- 
son of her strange disappearance. If she does not soon return, Waya 
himself will go out to find her. 

Younc Warrior: She may have joined her old lover, Yona- 
geleg. | 

CuirF Waya: Never; the child of Waya would not willfully 
disobey her father’s wishes; besides, why should she wish to leave 
the happy home of the Cherokees to join the traitor who has killed 
her brother? No, Waya would rather believe his daughter dead. 
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A Warrior: Hark, who approaches among yonder trees? 

(Two figures emerge at left of stage. Low murmurs of gladness 
and surprise arise as Chesqua is recognized.) 

Younc INDIAN Woman: Is it, can it be our lovely Chesqua 
returning at last to us? 


(Gladness turns to anger on the old chief's face. He folds his 
arms and stands sternly erect.) 


Why, Yonageleg approaches with her. 


CuieF Waya: Yonageleg, the young cur! How dares he return 
here with Waya’s daughter? The wrath of the Cherokees be upon 
his head! He shall pay with his life for this. 


(Chesqua runs quickly forward and falls on her knees at her 
father’s feet.) 


CuEsqgua: My father, thou dost not understand. Be not angry 
with thy daughter, but wait; let her explain all. 

(The village people all crowd around excitedly. Yonageleg is 
thrust rudely away.) 


CuiEF Waya: Speak, O daughter of Waya, and tell the meaning 
of all this. 


CHESQUA (rising to her feet): Chesqua was captured by Keneu, 
son of the Catawbas, and carried to his tent. He was very angry 
with her because she had refused to marry him the day that he 
came here to this village to attend the Feast of the Red Corn. They 
tied Chesqua to a tree and left her to die, but Yonageleg came, slew 
her guards, cut her bonds, and escaped with her. . 


CuiEF WayA (beckoning to Yonageleg, who leans against a tree) : 
Come forward quickly, and tell us more of this strange story. 


YONAGELEG: Yonageleg heard of the capture of Waya’s daugh- 
ter. He traced the enemy into their camp. There he, too, was cap- 
tured, but escaped by swimming across the river under water. He 
returned to the camp after night had fallen. The rest you have 


heard. 


(The people give aloud cheer, while others dance excitedly. Chief 
Waya raises his hands for silence.) 


CHESQUA: But wait; you have not heard all yet. While in the 
camp of the Catawbas, I learned of the strange and terrible death 
of my brother, Awi. ; 


VILLAGE PEOPLE: Awi dead! 


CuHEsqua: He was captured by the Catawbas and carried to 
their village the same night that Yonageleg left. There Awi met a 
worse fate than even Chesqua would have met. (Turns to Yona- 
geleg.) And thou, Yonageleg, canst thou ever forgive Chesqua and 
her people for the great wrong that they have done thee? 
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Cuier Waya: This is a very strange story that you, my chil- 
dren, bring to the village of the Cherokees. 

Cuesgua: My father, the story is strange, but true. Pray ac- 
cept Yonageleg as a true son of the Cherokees. 

YONAGELEG: Hold! Yonageleg asks not for favors, but only for 
justice, which has always been denied him. 

CuieF Waya (placing hand upon Yonageleg's shoulder): Waya 
can never repay Yonageleg for the great wrong he has done him; 
but if he is the great warrior that he has proved to be, he will forgive 
an old man who has wronged him. He is a true son of the wild, and 
he has proved his bravery and loyalty to the Cherokees. As a re- 
ward, Waya, Chief of the Cherokees, before all of his people, places 
thus the hand of his only daughter. 


( Tableau. ) 


CURTAIN 
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THE PIONEERS 


Cast OF CHARACTERS 


Dain BOONE! 4 pioneer we) wel ee ee Ray Gibbs 
RiGHRHOC A SOON ETS WILE Ug te ae Helen Laughinghouse 
eMac c@auehiten: nina MW is ee Margaret. Whiteside 
INATELA NSIS SOT GON ae ee a en William Dean Wilson 
BPRANDERS CALLOWAY, 2 young) pioneer tik. U eke Alden Penland 
MANNY }CALLOWAY MS, SiStet SRS umn tilOn ane luni Bonnie Teague 
Harpy GoopFELLow, Boone’s adopted son_---------- Lyle Higdon 
VAMESINENIL WORTH, a. Britishispy.o au wn. Lyle Higdon 
CPATES ONG Of/ ERE Party tomes ain eee Roger Ferguson 
WVALIEE an bCian VOUE i emma UB ak Ernest Phillips 
Winona, an Indian maiden____--_--- PCLT AS RNG a gal Edna Boyd 
ap PEATIER an indianrchier weet Ue Buren Terrell 
Several Pioneers4 ee oe W alter Phillips, John Crawford, et al. 
Several Indians) id C. C. Williams, Robert Brown, et al. 
ACT] 


Scene I. (An opening surrounded by dense woodland. Enter 
Daniel Boone at right, dressed as a typical pioneer, with dry twigs 
and leaves, flint-lock rifle, shot and powder horns, and hatchet and 
hunting knife fastened to his belt. He peers about. watchfully.) 


DanieL Boone: ‘This is the place that I was thinking of. My 
brother Israel and I stopped here when we went to Kentucky before 
the Injuns got him. Might as well stop here, I guess. (He walks 
around examining the place, then sits down, sprinkles powder on the 
twigs and leaves, and builds a fire by striking sparks from a flint 
with a piece of steel.) This is what I like—to be by myself with 
plenty of elbow room. I might just stay here, but new settlers will 
soon be coming in, and they will be settled as thick in this cove as 
they were on the Yadkin. Ill go on to Kentucky. I'd like to get 
even with that bunch of red-skins that killed Jim. I’ve whipped 
many an Injun. But today they have paid old accounts by taking 
the boy. (Shakes head mournfully.) Jim was a good boy—I believe 
I hear the wagons. (Gets up and starts toward the right. Enter 
Flanders at right.) 

FLANDERS: Is this the place where we're going to stop? 


Boone: Yes, might as well. ‘The sun’s down behind the moun- 
tain, and the women are tired. Have you seen any signs of Injuns 
this evening? 

FLANpERS: No, but after what happened this morning, I’m 
afraid we'll have to keep closer watch. 

BoonrE: Can’t be too sure in these mountains. I’ll have Kenil- 
worth to watch tonight. Seems like he hasn’t been much help on this 
trip, but he was mighty anxious to be brought along. He’s done 
nothing but pick on that old banjo. Banjo picking and Injun fight- 
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ing is a pretty poor combination. But if he chooses the life of the 
pioneer, he must learn to live it, and just as well begin now. (Exit 
right. Flanders advances slowly to center.) 

FLANDERS: I don’t know just what to make of Kenilworth. He 
seems anxious to help, but he never really does much, and he acts 
right sneaking to me. Not a red-skin gave him the slightest heed 
this morning. “They didn’t seem to want him. I wonder—(Pauses.) 
Jim, poor boy, fought like a true woodsman. I wonder what’s 
wrong with Mima. I believe she’s in love with Kenilworth. Of 
course it’s none of my business. But if she could only have seen— 
never mind; maybe I’m unfair. I—oh, well, she only regards me 
as a brother, but she doesn’t need to hate me, for I try to treat her 
like I do sister Fanny. I suppose she likes that lovesick music he 
makes. But for her sake either the banjo or him, would stay here, 
or both. 

(Several men enter from right, carrying provisions, etc. Women 
and children follow. Women prepare meal by broiling meat over 
the fire. Take bread from rude baskets. During this silent prep- 
aration there should be soft music embodying a medley of old Eng- 
lish ballads.) 

Mrs. Boone (sitting near counter): If it wasn’t for your pa, 
I’d like to stay here where I’d be near Jim’s grave. (Turns head 
to conceal her tears.) 

NaTHAN: Ah, mother, we got to go on. We can’t bring poor 
Jim back. No use to stay here. I want to see that great country 
what pa told us about. I wish I was a man; I’d help pa kill every 
one of them Injuns. 

Mrs. Boone: Don’t worry, son. I know we can’t help matters 
by staying here. I’ll go on. I’m not one to hang back. 


CURTAIN 


ScENE IT. Acr I 
(Same as Scene I.) 


GATES (coming up to Boone, followed by several men): Boone, 
after that killin’ this mornin,’ I think we won’t push on to Kentucky 
now. With several of our men killed, we don’t have enough pro- 
tection. Our women don’t want to go; so we’re going to start back 
tomorrow mornin.’ 

Boone: Of course, if you’ve decided, go on back, but my folks 
and I are going to Kentucky. ‘Think about it over night, men. 
You’re tired now, and today has been trying on us all. But the 
pioneer may expect to pay the price. Good night. Kenilworth, you 
watch tonight. 

(They settle down in a great semi-circle for the night. Kenil- 
worth paces to and fro at left.) 
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KENILWORTH: Ah, I say. Fortune smiles upon me once more. 
She smiled this morning. Tonight she smiles again. I am to be 
sentinel. Indians will soon be here. Everybody is asleep. I told 
Jemima I wanted to talk with her after the others were asleep. I'll 
lie down and wait a while. (Lies down.) Not even she suspects 
me. She ought to be here pretty soon. I’ll let her come to the fire 
and wait. 

JEMIMA (rising from her blanket, creeps quietly to where the 
coals of fire are glowing): 1 wonder what’s wrong with Kenilworth. 
He insisted on talking with me. He must be watching pretty close 
for Indians. No wonder, after what happened this morning. Poor 
Jim! He was such a good brother! I ought to be ashamed to— 
I feel so queer. I wonder if James Kenilworth means all he says 
about lovin’ me and thinkin’ I’m pretty. I do like him. He tells 
me such nice things (smiling.) He’s begging me to leave here tomor- 
row night, and he says he’ll take me to his fine estate in England. 
I guess Flanders would be sorry if I went. No, he wouldn’t. He 
wouldn’t care a bit. Oh, how I love him! But he likes me only 
as a sister, and God knows I’ll need a good brother to take Jim’s 
place. I am almost decided. I believe I’ll go with Kenilworth. 
I’d just love to travel and have pretty things even if I don’t love 
Kenilworth. Father and mother will forgive me, I know. But with 
poor Jim killed, how could I leave them? And never to see Flan- 
ders again! 

FANNIE CALLOWAY (coming up and slipping her arm around 
Jemima): Mima, honey, why are you up here? You haven't 
been like yourself for two or three days. It can’t be altogether what 
happened this morning. Can’t you tell your best friend? 

JEMIMA (bursting into tears): Fanny, I know I can trust you 
and I must tell somebody. Fanny, did you ever love somebody that 
didn’t love you? 

Fanny: No, I’ve never been in love. Mima, do you love Ken- 
il-—— 

(Two shadowy forms creep from woodland and seize and gag 
Jemima and Fanny. They then bind Fanny and leave her by the 
fire, but snatch Jemima into the darkness and away. Kenilworth 
lies still for a few moments, then raises the alarm. Indian music 
should be played during the seizure of the two girls.) 


CURTAIN 
ScENE III. Act I 


(Indian camp. Warriors gathered around fire smoking silently.) 


Rep FEATHER: You saw great fighter, Boone, kill our brave 
warriors. We scalp many pale faces. (Holds up seven fingers.) 
One white man say he friend to Indians. 


(Kenilworth enters at back.) 
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KenitwortH: My Indian brothers, | come to help you. Boone 
is your enemy. He and his men are going to kill all the Indians. 
Do you want to revenge your dead warriors and kill Boone before 
he kills all of you? 

INDIANS (nodding approval): Umph. 

KENILWoRTH: ‘Then we must work quickly. What about to- 
morrow night when the moon goes down, and the night is dark? 
Will you go to Boone’s camp and be ready when the moon goes 
behind the mountain? 


Rep FEATHER: Indians give white brother much thanks. We be 
there. We kill all palefaces. 


(Kenilworth walks toward right.) 


KENILWORTH (aside): Boone was furious, thinking I went to 
sleep and let the Indians capture Mima. I feared he would suspect 
the whole truth. I must admit that I was, after all, a fool. She 
would have gone with me, and she’s beautiful and pure and has 
more common sense than a dozen of your society dames. I’ve sold 
my fortune for less than a mess of pottage, and that to an infernal 
red-skin. Boone and the red-skins have me between two fires. But 
V’ll have my revenge tomorrow at midnight. I’ll get Red Feather’s 
gold, have the poor devil put an end to Boone and his party, and, 
while they are at it, steal the girl away and be to the settlement be- 
fore they catch us. (Exit right.) 

Rep FEATHER: We go make ready. Poison our arrows. Make 
strong our bows so they shoot straight. 

(Exeunt left all the warriors except Wahiti, who remains pacing 
back and forth smoking and looking downcast.) 

Wauiti: Wahiti do his best to save friend. Daniel Boone great 
friend. Many moons ago he save Wahiti’s life. But what can 


Wahiti do? 
CURTAIN 


Are I] 


SCENE I. (Next day. Inside an Indian wigwam. Jemima on 
pallet. The Indian maid, Minona, sits in doorway watching. En- 
ter Kenilworth.) 

KENILWORTH: You may go, my little Indian maiden. (Winona 
leaves reluctantly.) Now, my darling, are you ready to go with 
me to England, where never again will you have to look upon the 
loathsome face of an Indian? There you can have everything that 
your heart desires. 

JEMIMA: Qh, take me away from here! 

KeniLwortH: Listen! ‘Tonight at midnight these savages are 
going out to attack some Shawnees, who are their enemies. I'll 
come then, and we'll be well on our way before morning. 
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Jemima: But—won’t we go back by the camp and see mother 
and all the folks? 

KeNniLwortH: Well—er—you see I just could not bear to tell 
you the bad news; but your father was killed, and all the rest—ex- 
cept—except-—— 

Jemma (almost fainting): Oh God! All killed—killed—ex- 
cept who? Who? 

KenitwortH: Except Flanders and me (smiling sarcastically at 
Jemima, who grasps with look of expectation of more information). 
He escaped, and I was captured after killing five of the red devils. 
We found him hiding in a hollow log. ‘They let him go—turned 
him loose—called him a squaw—didn’t want him. ‘They brought 
me on, a prisoner, called me “heap brave paleface.”’ Said they wanted 
me for one of their brave warriors. (Aside.) If I can only keep 
the truth from her until midnight tonight, she'll never know. We'll 
be out of reach of news. 

Jemima: Mother, father. Oh, Flanders, how could you! 
(Weeps bitterly.) 

KENILWoRTH: You will be ready to go with me by twelve, 
then? 

Jemima: Yes, yes, I will be ready. Oh, take me away! James, 
you are a real friend. But won’t they be watching? 

KENILWorRTH (craftily): Darling, Ud willingly give my life for 
you, and we'll go if I have to kill a dozen more of these red-skins. 
(He leaves, and Winona returns to doorway.) 

Winona: No trust paleface, Kenilworth. Wahiti, bravest of 
Cherokees, say he like snake in grass. 

Jemima (shuddering): Oh, what will I do if he fails me? But 
no—he is brave. He will stand by me, my last and only friend in 
the world. 

Winona: Winona your friend. No trust Kenilworth; war- 
riors watch him all time. Red Feather want white girl for his 
squaw. You live all time with Indians. 

Jemima: Oh, Winona, can’t you help me? 

WInona (shaking her head): Me friend. Red Feather be good 
to his squaw. Warriors dance tonight. New squaw. 


CURTAIN 


Act Ill 


Scene |. (At night. Indian wigwam. Jemima still on pallet. 
Squaw sits watching. Slight movement heard outside and Flanders 
peers cautiously, then slips in. Squaw runs out.) 


FLANDERS: Quick! Mima, we must get away at once. 
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(He catches Mima up and runs to doorway. Red Feather ap- 
pears suddenly, stands for an instant, snatches his tomahawk to hill 
Flanders.) 


WAHITI (emerging from darkness, jumping in front of Flanders) : 
I die for Daniel Boone. 

(Red Feather strikes at Flanders, but his tomahawk hits W ahiti, 
who falls. In a flash, Flanders strikes Red Feather with hunting 
knife. He falls. Flanders and Mima run. The squaw has aroused 
all the warriors. They run about over the stage. Their attention 
is taken up with their dead warriors rather than with the fleeing 
pair. Exciting Indian music should accompany the combat, ending 
in a lament after the death of Wahiti.) 

A Brave: No go to white man’s camp tonight. White people 
much brave. Kill our Red Feather and Wahiti. Me no go without 
a chief. 


CURTAIN 


SCENE II. Acr III 


(Dense woodland—dark night. Flanders and Jemima creep 
along.) 


JEMIMA: O can you forgive me? He told me the most awful 
falsehoods! Are you sure you know the way back home? Do you 
think they will catch us? Let’s hurry! And to think that I believed 
him! 

FLANDERS: Yes, I know the way. Don’t worry, dear; we'll get 
there all right. 


CURTAIN 


ScENE III. Act III 


(Inside of Boone's cabin. Jemima seated polishing guns singing 
“Barbara Allen.” Flanders enters. Both appear very much embar- 
rassed and ill at ease.) 


FLANDERS: It seems good to have you back, Mima. 


JEMIMA: I’m mighty glad to be here. (Another embarrassing 
pause.) 


FLANDERS: Mima, I’ve been intending to speak to your father. 


JEMIMA: Do you want me to call him. (She starts out; calls.) 
Father! 


FLANDERS: Oh, no—er—that is, Mima, it’s you I want to speak 
to—how do you like it here? 


Jemima: Oh, I like it very much, but tomorrow—we’re going 
on to Kentucky, you know. 


FLANDERS: Mima, would you be willing to stay here with me? 
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JEMIMA (laying aside her gun and polisher, rising to her feet, and 
facing Flanders): Yes, anywhere with you! 

(Enter Boone and Mrs. Boone at left.) 

JemMIMA: Mother—Father, we want to stay here and live all by 
ourselves. 

Mrs. Boone: What! Well, dear, if I have to, I’d rather give 
you to him than anybody I know of. | 

Boone (his hands on their shoulders): My children, I’m glad. 
Flanders, you’re the kind of son I want. 

(Exeunt Boone and Mrs. Boone right.) 

NATHAN (thrusting head in doorway at left, grinning mischiev- 
ously): I knew you was in love with him, Mima; yes, and I’m go- 
ing to tell it, too. (Waithdraws.) 

BotH: Are you sure? What? 

FLANDERS: ‘That you don’t love me as a brother? 

JEMIMA: ‘That you don’t love me as a sister? 

(He takes her in his arms. Shouts are heard from outside. Re- 
enter Boone and Mrs. Boone with other pioneers, who rush in offer- 
ing congratulations, laughing and talking.) 

BoonE: Say, Hardy, get that banjo there and play us a tune. 
Kenilworth left in such a hurry, he forgot it. 

(General laugh. Hardy picks up banjo. Fannie and girls dance 
Highland Fling to the music, while others look on and cheer.) 


CURTAIN 
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THE UNBROKEN PLEDGE 


Cast OF CHARACTERS 


Tom CoLeMAN, a Confederate soldier___.___.._- Jack Turbyfill 
JEFF COLEMAN, Tom’s father, a wealthy farmer ____Ernest Hall 
Mrs. MartHa CoLeMAN, Tom’s mother____----_ Opal Reeves 
ANNE COLENEAN IL Om Sisisten wets Sie ene ee wee Mary Cox 
ELIZABETH RoGeErs, a neighbor girl with whom Tom is 

| TE OG Noe ee LN) Ni AON Salar eS! Beulah Padgett 
Jor; Rocerrs, Elizabeth's, brothers». 4240 ei Nelson Wilson 
WAKEUROGERS): (0c 6 ifathero us ee Horace Francis 
Lrroy PAyNe, an outlaw, in love with Elizabeth __Ernest Hall 
DiGKRVLOORE} any alikeecaptaine eee Edgar Fisher 
Mapce ENLOoE, a friend of the Colemans_____-_ Norah Wiggins 
Mrs JANE ENLoE, Madee’s/ mothers2 220 Ethel Curtis 
Winer Ben) Coleman neon wc Guy Fowler 


Outlaws, Soldiers, Citizens 


Act I 


SCENE I. (Living room of the Coleman home near the present 
town of Whittier, North Carolina, furnished in old colonial style. 
[t is Anne Coleman's eighteenth birthday. Her parents are giv- 
ing a square dance in honor of the occasion. As the curtain rises, 
the young people are dancing the square dance to the tune of 
“Sourwood Mountain,’ on the banjo and fiddle.) 


CALLER: Partners to your places like horses to their traces. 
Hands up, and circle to the left. First. couple off, and cage that 
bird. Red birds out, and blue birds in. Six hands up, and we’re 
going again. Honor and seat your partner. 

(Anne Coleman goes to piano, and the partners either gather 
around her or go off in couples to talk. Mrs. Coleman comes to 
front of stage with Mrs. Enloe.) 

Mrs. EnLoeE: Martha, I see you invited Elizabeth Rogers and 
her brother? 

Mrs. CoL—EMAN: Yes, Anne likes the girl, and I’m sorry for 
her. She seems to be a good girl. Her mother’s folks were nice 
enough. I don’t see why Elizabeth’s mother married old Jake. I 
don’t know a thing about the boy. He is nice looking and has 
behaved well tonight. 

Mrs. ENLoE: Hasn’t he been up North? 


Mrs. CoLeMAN: Yes, I wonder if he’s come home to join the 
Southern army, if North Carolina secedes. Jeff says there is no 
doubt that she will. The time has come for her and Tennessee to 
declare themselves. 

Mrs. ENLoE: Martha, lets’ don’t talk about war. That is all 
I hear from Zeb and the boys. You’re going to think me a busy 
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body, but I think it’s my duty to tell you. Have you noticed how 
Tom has hung around Betty Rogers tonight? 


Mrs. CoLEMAN: No—er—well, yes, I believe I have. I pre- 
sume he’s afraid the others might slight her. 


Mrs. ENtoeE: You're, like all other mothers, as blind as a bat 
to the follies of your boy. Tom is young, and Betty is a beauty. 
I wasn’t a bit surprised the other day when Lizzie Smith said they 
were “Sparkin’ tolerable heavy.” I just wondered if you knew it 
and approved of it, her father being what he is? 


Mrs. CoL—EMAN: No, I didn’t know it and do not approve of 
it . You did right by telling me. I couldn’t have believed it of 
Tom. Ill have his father to speak to him tonight. Come, I see 
some of the company are getting ready to go. (They go back among 
the crowd. Mrs. Coleman, finding herself close to Tom, motions 
to him.) ‘Tom, you haven’t danced with half the girls tonight. You 
shouldn’t pick out a special partner. What’s the matter with you 
and Madge Enloe? ‘You haven’t danced with her. She is over 
there with Anne; go speak to her. (Passes on leaving Tom, who 
crosses over to Madge and Anne. The guests leave fast, smiling, 
nodding, and clamoring “Good night.” Coleman family are alone.) 

ANNE: Ma, I’m tired; let’s go to bed. (Exeunt Anne and Mrs. 
Coleman.) 

Mr. CoLeMAN (turning to Tom): What’s this I hear about 
you and that Rogers girl? 

Tom: Father, that’s not the way you taught me to refer to a 
young lady, especially one who has been our guest. 


Mr. CoLteMAN: My boy, Betty Rogers may be a nice girl, but 
she is not a lady. She is Jake Rogers’ girl. You may defend her 
all you please, but you can’t make her a lady born. Her mother 
came from a good family all right, but she was kicked out from 
home by her father, Jim Hyde, when she married old Jake. It was 
rumored she had to. 

Tom: Father, hush! This is all an old story. I don’t care if 
Elizabeth Rogers had ten fathers like old Jake, I’d feel just as I 
do toward her. She’s a nice girl, and I— 

Mr. CotemMaAn: What! 


Tom (with passion): I love her, and some day I mean to marry 
her! 

Mr. CoLEMAN (angered): ‘Tom! How dare you stand there and 
say that! I’m still your father, young man. I’ll cut you off from 
every penny if you see that girl again. (Sneeringly) A nice sister — 
she’d make Anne Coleman! Do you understand? 

Tom: Yes, father, but you’re unjust. This is the first time 
you've ever been unfair with me. I must obey you till you see 
the matter differently at least. | 
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Mr. CoLeMan (softening): My son, forgive me if I spoke too 
harshly. But it riled me to think you’d have anything to do with 
old Jake’s girlk Your mother’s almost sick over this. You may 
go now; but remember what I’ve said. 

CURTAIN 


DORN Ey hors 

(4 rude mountain cabin not far from Coleman’s, the home of 
Leroy Payne. Payne and Jake Rogers seated at.a table facing each 
other; a bottle and a pile of papers are on the table.) 

PayNE: Well, Jake, you've heard about North Carolina jining 
the rebels the twentieth of last month, hain’t ye? 

RoceErs: Yes, they’re calling for troops. Which army are ye 
gwine to jine? 

PayNE: Jake, I don’t keer nothin’ about either side. There's 
more people in these mountains that feels like I do. Them fellers 
across in Tennessee say they hain’t goin’ to fight fer either side. 
I’ve got a plan that we might carry out. I can trust ye, cain’t I, 
Jake? 

RocErs: Ye know ye can without axin’. 

Payne: Well, first, then let’s talk about that gal of your wife’s— 

RocerRS: Ye mean that gal o’ mine. 

PayNE: Oh! hell, Jake, that gal ain’t a bit like you. Seems like 
I’m always fergittin’ she’s yourn. Any how, I want to marry her. 
That’s understood, ain’t it? 

Rocers: Yes, Leroy; I believe yell make her a good livin’. 
We've got to work fast, though. She’s growed up awful quick. 

PAYNE: Yes, and that young Coleman feller’s sweet on her, too. 

Rocers: Young Coleman? 

PayNE: Yes, they’ve been sparkin’ all spring. She’s allers 
meetin’ him somewheres. His folks has raised the devil; so they’re 
tryin’ to keep it secret. He’s liable to get wise if we ain’t keerful. 

RocEers: Why hain’t ye told me before? I'll put a stop to it 
and tell the young lady what’s trumps. I don’t intend fer her to 
be foolin’ around the high ups. 

PayNeE: That’s settled; let’s talk about this other business. Come 
back tomorrow night, and I’ll have some other fellers here. (Takes 
drink, passes bottle to Jake.) If ye want to jine either army, we 
won't need ye. 

Rocers: I’ll be here. So long! ( Exit.) 

Payne: Well, this is the fifth of June. By frost most of the 
men will be gone. ‘Then I’ll begin to make a little money. In the 
meantime I’ve got to get me a wife. I hain’t wantin’ Betty for 


the money alone. She’s a purty cat. (Leans back, lights pipe.) 
CURTAIN 
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ScENE III. Act I 


(A small opening in the woods. This is Tom and Elizabeth's 
trysting place. Elizabeth is waiting for Tom. Enter Tom.) 


Tom: I’m late, dear, but I couldn’t help it. I had to drive 
father over to Enloes’, then bring the mares back. He wouldn’t 
let Uncle Ben drive them. I hope you didn’t get very tired waiting. 
It’s awful that we have to do like this, but I see no other way until 
I can persuade father to give over. He'll learn to love you as [ 
do when he knows you. Come, sweetheart, cheer up! What’s the 
trouble? ‘You seem worried and sad. 


ELIZABETH: ‘Tom, I am worried more about the other things 
than that. I’ve got to tell you. ‘Tom you know pa’s not good to me 
and never has been. He’s much worse now, for he has found out 
about us. Oh! He said awful things to me. He wants me to marry 
Leroy Payne. ‘To make matters worse, brother Joe left yesterday 
to go back North. He’s going to join the Northern army. 


Tom: Elizabeth, what you have told me worries me. I joined 
Colonel Thomas’s Legion yesterday. I hate to leave you, dear, for 
I’m afraid your father will mistreat you more. 

ELIZABETH: ‘Tom, have you joined the rebel army? 

Tom: Yes, it was my duty. 

ELIZABETH: Your duty, indeed! Tom, how can you look at 
things the way you do? Even if North Carolina has seceded, we 
still owe allegiance to the Union. A state cannot lawfully secede. 
Tom, my heart is with the Union in which I was born; how can you 
fight against the flag your grandfather died for? I cannot con- 
ceive of disloyalty to the Union, especially for the principal reason 
of preserving slavery! Perhaps, after all, we differ in too many 
ways to be suited to each other. Perhaps your father is right. Be- 
sides, my love for the Union and the great ideals for which it 
stands makes it impossible for me to excuse an act of rebellion on the 
part of any one who has enjoyed its blessings. 

(Elizabeth’s speech should be accompanied by soft instrumental 
music in the distance.) 

Tom: Elizabeth, be reasonable. Do you want me to be a traitor? 
I am fighting for my state, my home, and those I love, not for ne- 
groes. 

ELizABETH: Do you mean that Joe is a traitor? Such an insin- 
uation is more than a true sister can endure, especially when she 
is so conscious of the righteousness of her brother’s action. 

Tom: But listen! I, too, loved the Union when it was mine, 
but it is no longer mine now. I have a new flag to fight for. 

ELIZABETH: If that’s the way, then, that you treat the things 
you love, or say you love, I prefer that you cease your love for me 
now before it is too late for me to repent of my own mistake. I 
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love my brother, if you do say he’s a traitor. I cant’ marry you 
now, Tom. You could not consistently love me as matters are now. 
That I can see. Here, take back this ring! Give it to Madge; you 
can love her. She’s a rebel, too, and should be glad to wear it. 
(Rushes out.) 

Tom: Dear, listen—Oh, I knew she favored the North, but I 
thought she’d understand. What did she mean about Madge? She 
must have heard about my bringing her back from Qualla. I love 
Madge only as a dear friend, and she cares for me in exactly the 
same way. I love Elizabeth and would die for her; (earnestly) so 


would I for North Carolina. 


(Tom’s last words should be followed immediately by lively music 


of “Old North State.’’) 


CURTAIN 


Act II 


SCENE Il. (The Coleman living room. Madge Enloe and her 
mother and Mrs. Coleman seated as in conversation. ) 

Mrs. CoLEMAN: Jane, I’m mighty glad that you and Madge 
came over. I’m uneasy about you with Zeb and the boys gone. Then 
if Tom comes, he’ll want to see you both. 


Mrs. ENLoE: Poor boy, he may not get here. Kirk is camped 
somewhere between here and Asheville. 


Mapce: Oh! you mothers always see the dark side. Ned Cline 
got through all right and brought me Tom’s letter. 


ANNE: Did Tom write you? 

MapceE: Yes, he sent me a note and asked me to come over here 
tonight. Of course I could not refuse. 

(A shot on the outside is heard.) 


Mrs. CoLeMAN (screaming): What was that? Oh, God! Was 
that a gun? 


MapceE: It was a gun! 

Mrs. ENLoeE: The Yankees! 

(Uncle Ben rushes in.) 

UncLte Ben: Oh! Missus, Oh! Miss Annie, Old Marsa is 
killed! They've done shot him! (Wringing hands.) Oh! Oh! 
Lawdy mussy! He’s dead! He’s dead! 

Mrs. CoLEMAN: Oh! My God, Jeff! (Swoons into Mrs. En- 
loe’s arms. Anne cowers in her chair in agony of alarm and grief.) 

Mapce (pale and trembleing, but determined): Uncle Ben, 
where is he? 

UncLE BEN: Miss Madge, he’s in de yard; we wus comin’ to de 
house from de barn when dey shot him from de woods! 
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Mapce: Did you see any one? 

UncLe Ben: No, Miss, ’deed I didn’t! I heard de gun and 
seed him fall. 

Mapce: Come on, Ben, he may not be dead. (Rushes out.) 

Uncie Ben (following): Dey’ll kill us, too! But I’s goin’ 
to him. 

ANNE (with sudden realization of conditions): Oh! I can’t stay 
here! I must go to my father! (Exit hurriedly.) 

Mrs. ENLOE (helping Mrs. Coleman to sit up): Martha, they’re 
going to bring him in. Try to be brave. He may not be dead. 
If he isn’t, we mustn’t excite him. 

(Reenter Anne sobbing, but helping Madge and Uncle Ben carry 
Mr. Coleman.) 

Mapce (as they lay their burden on the couch): He’s not dead. 
But I’m afraid he’s shot through the lung. . 

Mrs. CoLeMAN (kneeling by his side): Oh! Jeff, can you speak 
to me? Are you hurt much? 

Mr. CoLEMAN (in a week voice): Martha dear, I’m done for. 
Be brave: It’s God’s will. ) . 

(Mrs. Enloe and Madge try to make him comfortable. Anne and 
her mother cling to each other sobbing. A knock is heard at the 
door.) 

Mrs. Entoz: Oh! We'll all be killed. Bar the door, Uncle 
Ben! 

(Uncle Ben starts to the door. It opens, and Tom Coleman 
steps in.) 

MancE (stepping forward to meet him): ‘Tom, this is a sorrow- 
ful home coming. Your father has just been shot. 

Tom: O God! (Rushing to his father, he kneels by his side and 
takes his hand.) Father, who did this? ‘They will answer to me 
for it. | 

Mr. CoLEMAN: I dont know. It must have been—old Jake’s 
boy was at home this afternoon. “Tom, I can’t say. I’m going 
fast. I haven’t many words to say. I’m glad you came before I 
go. Listen, ‘Tom, I wounded you very deeply one time. But | 
had a reason. Will you obey the wish of your dying father? 

Tom: Of course, I will! But, father, you aren’t going to die! 

Mr. CoLEMAN: Promise me one thing, son. Be good to mother 
and Anne; don’t ever bring shame on the family name; don’t marry 
Jake Rogers’ girl! 

Tom: Father, I love her. I can’t promise that; anything. but 
that! 

ANNE: Oh, Tom, look! MHe’s dying. Promise quick! 

Tom: Yes, father, I promise. ' 
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Mr. CoLteman (struggling): Tom, it isn’t the girl. It’s her 
father. If she wasn’t old Jake’s girl, I wouldn’t care. Martha, 
come closer. I’m going! Anne! God bless you, Tom! 


(Mother and children cling to him. Tom rises first.) 
Tom (turning to Madge): ‘This has, indeed, been a sorrowful 
home coming. 


CURTAIN 


Scenpoll. jAcrall 


(4d cabin in the mountains, a rendezvous of the “bushwhackers.” 
Payne and Rogers are seated in the dimly lighted room.) 


PayNE: Jake, we’ve done bold things, but carrying this gal off 
tonight beats them all. {t was easy though, and I believe we're 
safe. ‘There’s not many who could find us. It would take old Col- 
onel Thomas and every Indian he’s got ten years, and they know 
these mountains better’n any body else. Ain’t old Miss Coleman a 
chicken hearted thing? 

Rocers: Yes, and this Coleman gal we got in there (pointing 
to door of other room) ain’t got the spunk of a cricket. I’d like 
to see the devil carry off my Betty like we did her. Leroy, I don’t 
understand yit what you wanted to do this fer. Betty couldn’t 
be made marry ye under no circumstances if she gits this. I’m 
shore o’ that! 

Payne: I mean to tell her. It’s been two years since we be- 
gan to try to persuade her to marry me. She’s further from bein’ 
my wife now than ever. 


Rocers: Yes, she knows our business now. 


Payne: And that ain’t all. She still loves young Coleman. | 
thought I was gettin’ him when I got the old man last winter. 


Rocers: But they had a racket. 


Payne: Yes, a lover’s quarrel. She wrote him in a week. I 
got hold of the letter. The only reason she don’t give us up to Col- 
onel Thomas is that she hates to see her father hung. She would 
die for this Coleman or his sister. I’m goin’ to tell her that we'll 
take Anne back home if she’]] marry me. She'll do it, never mind. 

Rocers: Leroy, ye’re a wizard; I never would ’a thought o’ 
that. We'll give the young lady to understand that that’s the only 
way we'll let the Coleman gal go. If what you say about her and 
Young Coleman be so, it’s a good thing for us he was sent to the 
eastern part of the state. Wouldn’t ’a done fer him to staid on 
Lufty or around Qualla with Thomas. 

(A loud noise of shots, shouts, and screams outside the cabin.) 

PayNE: My God! What’s that? 

(A bushwhacker rushes in.) 
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BUSHWHACKER: Payne, we're caught! Ye better hustle! They’ve 
got most of the boys. It’s the whole durn Yankee army! (Rushes 
out.) 

Rocers (following): Come on, Leroy! 

(Payne starts out, but collides with a soldier in the door.) 

SOLDIER: Captain, here’s another one (seizing Payne). 

CapTAIN Moore (outside): Good boy, Jerry! Hold him! I’m 
coming. (Enters.) Hey, Joe! Here is another one. Maybe this 
is Payne. 

Jor RocrERs (entering): Yes, it’s Leroy. What have you done 
with Anne Coleman? Speak up, if you value your life. If you’ve 
harmed her, you'll die before Kirk ever sees you. 

PayNeE: I hain’t done a thing to Anne Coleman, except bring her 
up here. She’s in there (pointing to door); ask her. 

JOE (going to and unbarring door): Miss Coleman, are you here? 
Don’t be frightened; these are friends. 

ANNE (entering): Joe Rogers! What are you doing here? Is 
it possible that you, too, are a traitor and a robber? 

CapTAIn Moore (stepping forward): No, Miss Coleman, I can 
answer for Joe. 

ANNE: And who are you? 

CapTAIN Moore: I’m Richard Moore, better known as Dick, 
or Captain Dick Moore, under Colonel Kirk. I’m not here by his 
orders, however. I’m here because that beautiful sister of Joe’s told 
me of your plight and begged me to come and save you. 

ANNE: Ah! Have you come to save me? Am I to go back to 
mother? Do I owe my life to a Yankee? _ 

Captain Moore: You could owe it to worse, Miss Coleman. 
However, you owe your life to Elizabeth Rogers. If it had not been 
for her, we wouldn’t have known of your plight. She came three 
miles through the woods, alone, to tell us. I did only what any man 
would do under the circumstances. Joe, you take Miss Coleman 
home. I'll have to help the boys with the prisoners. (Evxit.) 

Jor: I’m sorry you suffered this treatment at the hands of this 
man and my father. Payne will hang for this; pa escaped. I’m 
glad in a way. I can’t respect him. But he’s my father, and may 
God forgive him! 

ANNE: I’m glad, too, Joe. But Payne, the dog, ought to hang. 
Joe, he shot my father. I heard him tell Jake. I’m sorry I thought 
you might be one of them. Can you forgive me (laying hand on his 
arm)? 

Jor: Anne, it was perfectly natural for you to feel that way. 
V’ll take you home. Elizabeth is with your mother. 


(Exeunt.) 
CURTAIN 
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Scene III) Aer II 


(Rogers home; plain furnishings. Joe and Elizabeth are toe 
gether in the room.) 


Jor: Sister, has Dick been asking you again to marry him? 


ELIzABETH: Yes, I don’t know what to do. I like Dick; I’ve 
liked him from the first. But, Joe, I don’t love him. He has been 
so good to me I hate to refuse. I’m tempted to say “Yes” and try 
to learn to love him. 

Jor: Well, you’re old enough to decide for yourself. I'd rather 
you'd marry Dick than any body else. He has done a lot for you 
and me, too. He risked his position and even his life to save Anne; 
and why? Because you asked him to. He left his post; and that’s 
a serious offense, you know. 

ELizABETH: He’ll not suffer for that, not if I have to go to 
Lincoln himself! 


Jor: That sounds more like it! By the way, I was over at 
Colemans’ this afternoon. Madge Enloe was there; she’s a nice 
girl. I reckon young Coleman goes with her, doesn’t he? 

EvizaBetH: Yes, I think so (with face to the window). Do 
you have to leave tonight? 

Jor: Yes. I hate to leave you so unprotected. But we've got 
to get across the mountain. Moore wants to be in Sevierville by 
Thursday. Vance is going to move up Ocona Lufty, through the 
Collins Gap, and try to surprise Burnsides. We've got to get there 
first. 

ELIzABETH: I want to see Dick before he leaves, if he can 
come— 

(Enter Captain Moore.) 

Captain Moore: Here he is now. Joe (winking), you must 
get back to camp. 

Jor (saluting somewhat playfully): Your order will be obeyed, 
Siri) Cx.) 

Captain Moore (going up to Elizabeth): Ive come for my 
answer. Colonel Thomas has sent some of his Indians to cut us off. 
We've got to slip out under the cover of night. What is my fate? 

EvizaBeTH: I’m going to be frank. I don’t love you, Dick. 
I admire you. I trust you. I have told you of my love for Tom, 
soemthing I’ve never even told Joe. If you’re willing to take me 
under the circumstances, I’ll say “Yes.” 

Captain Moore: I'll take you under any circumstances. I don’t 
care who your parents are. I’m not marrying them. (Tries to em- 
brace her; she eludes him.) You surely must not love me! 

ELizABETH: Dick, I don’t yet. It wouldn’t be right to allow 
that. 
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Captain Moore (taking her hands in his): Good by, Betty, 
I have your promise. I’ll try to win your heart after this war. 
( Exit.) 

ELIZABETH: I’ve given him my promise; God help me to keep 
it. I owe it to him. He loves me and doesn’t care what my father 
is. His people are wealthy; yet he doesn’t give me up because I’m 
poor. But I’ll always love Tom Coleman. He loves Madge Enloe; 
he didn’t even care enough to answer my letter. (Sinks into a chair, 
lays head on table, and sobs. The soliloguy should be accompanied 
by soft, sad music.) 


CURTAIN 


Act III 


SCENE I. (Coleman living room, same as Act Li \Scenend.)) Pine 
furnishings, however, should be plainer and more dilapidated-looking. 
Mrs. Coleman and Anne seated.) 


ANNE: Mother, I have an important letter. 
Mrs. CoLeMAN: Read it, dear. 
ANNE (reading the letter) : 


“Hillsboro, Orange County, N. C., 
“March 26, 1864. 
“My dear Cousin Anne: 

“It is with a sad heart that I send you this message. I met Lieut. 
Geo. Owen today while Zeb Vance was addressing our brigade near 
the Orange County court house. He is from Bristol, Virginia, and 
knows Tom. ‘Tom was some time ago transferred to the Army of 
Northern Virginia. And while in service there, he was seriously 
wounded, but when and where I could not learn. He was in Stone- 
wall Hospital in Bristol when last seen by Lieut. Owen, and is, 
if living, a captain, having been promoted for an unusual act of 
bravery. More I do not know and therefore cannot tell. But I 
pray God he may recover. 

“T thought it my duty to let you know. 

“Hoping Aunt Martha is in good health, I am 

“Your sympathetic cousin, 
“Howarp NIXoNn, 
“Corporal, Daniels Brigade.” 


Mrs. CoLeMaAn: Oh, my boy! My boy! I fear my boy is dead! 
My Tom! 


CURTAIN 
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Scene II. Act III 


(Same as Scene I, one year later.) 

ANNE: How happy I am, Mother, that the war is over. But, 
oh, how much it has cost us! Father and brother both gone, and 
our dear home ruined. Even at that we were more fortunate than 
many. I have come through without a bitter thought against any 
one except him who took poor father’s life. But he has paid the 
penalty now, and may the Lord help me freely to forgive the wrong 
he did. 

Mrs. CoLteMAN (weeping): Yes, and poor Tom! Some one 
fired the shot that killed him. Would I could have taken it in his 
stead and have joined Jeff! 

Anne: Mother, don’t. There is a possibility that Tom may 
not be dead. Others have come home who were reported dead. 
(Knock is heard at door.) 1 wonder who it could be that knocks. 
(Goes to door.) Oh! Tom! My brother! We thought you were 
dead (embracing him) ! 

Mrs. CoLteman (rushing to him:) Oh, my son! My son! 
Maybe there is still a little joy in life for me. 

Tom: I have been worse than dead. Mother, I’ve been through 
hell. For seventeen long weeks I was in the hospital with a nasty 
hole in my side and the fever in my head. But at last I was able 
to be released. I had no money, and the Confederacy had none for 
me. So I had to wait until I was strong enough to tramp across 
the mountains. 

Mrs. Cot—EMAN: My boy, we’ll nurse you back to health, Anne 
and.L, . 

Tom (shyly): Mother, how is Elizabeth? 

Mrs. CoLeMAN (averting face): Elizabeth? Happy, I suppose. 
She has been, oh, such a friend! She was instrumental in saving 
Anne and breaking up the band of bushwhackers. 

Tom: Yes, Ned told me all. I am due her congratulations when 
I see her. There is to be a wedding, I understand. I only wish 
I could have gotten my hands on Payne’s throat. He abused my 
sister and Elizabeth and murdered my father, and yet it was the 
soldiers in blue who punished him. When is the wedding to be? 

ANNE (aside): How calmly he takes it! I was so afraid he'd 
care. (To Tom) Soon, I suppose. Joe is coming tonight, and he'll 
bring Elizabeth, | suspect. 

Tom (brightening up): That's good. Mother, I’m hungry, 
and I’d like to wash up a bit. 

Mrs. CoLEMAN: Come, son, there are a few of your old clothes 
left. You’ll want to be presentable. 

(Exeunt Tom and Mrs. Coleman left. Enter Elizabeth and Joe 
right.) 
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ANNE: Oh, Joe and Elizabeth, I have news! Tom’s home! He 
wasn't dead! I’m so happy! 

Jor: How glad I am! It seemed you had lost so much. 

ELIZABETH (sinking in chair): Where is he? I can’t see him. 

JoE (surprised): Elizabeth, Tom doesn’t care. You act as if 
It were bad news. 


ANNE (understandingly): Elizabeth, he knows. Ned Hyde has 
told him all. You found out you didn’t love Tom. I guess he 
found out he didn’t love you. Come, Joe, let’s hunt mother. 


(Exeunt Joe and Anne right. Enter Tom left.) 

Tom: Elizabeth, are you here? 

ELIZABETH: I’m glad to see you looking so well, Mr. Coleman. 
We had long thought you dead. 

Tom: Mr. Coleman! Why so cold, Elizabeth ? 

ELIzABETH: I was not aware that you wished me to address you 
otherwise. 

Tom: Is it possible that you are still angry with me? After 
all these years? 


ELIZABETH: I am not angry, and I am sincerely glad to see you 
back home, but I see no reason why I should greet you so warmly 
and with such familiarity. 

Tom: If you felt toward me as I do toward you, you would 
consider that reason enough. . 

ELIzABETH: Words sound empty after all you have done to me. 
He is a weak hearted lover who will leave a girl because his par- 
ents disapprove of her. You scorned me because my father was a 
robber, an outlaw. You preferred Madge Enloe with her rich 
relatives and home. 

Tom: Elizabeth, I have a lot to tell you— 

ELIZABETH: Why waste words? You know— 

Tom: Will you listen? It is a story that will interest you. While 
I was sick in Bristol, a seriously wounded man was brought in. 
As soon as he learned I was there, he asked for me. It was Jake 
Rogers. 

ELIZABETH: My father? 

Tom: No, dear girl, Jake Rogers. He knew he was dying, and 
he told me a story. It was about a man named Eric Graham. 

EvizABETH: Do you refer to Jim Graham’s boy who disappeared 
from here about twenty two years ago? 

Tom: Yes, the man who would have owned the big farm now 
owned by John Williams. This man loved Mary Hyde. 

ELIZABETH: My mother? 

Tom: Yes. He was wealthy, and she was poor. His father 
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didn’t want him to marry her; so he married her secretly. A few 
months later he was mysteriously murdered. Your mother, for rea- 
sons known only to Jake Rogers and one other person, could not 
procure a record of her marriage; so she could not prove the mar- 
riage. Jake Rogers took advantage of the situation he helped to 
create and persuaded her to marry him. She did so to give you a 
name. 
Evizapetu: Am I Eric Graham’s daughter? How strange! 


Tom: Yes, Elizabeth, when I came home and found father dy- 
ing, I was forced by his last request to promise him never to marry 
Jake Roger’s daughter. I resolved that since I could not marry 
the one I love I would never marry. My pledge to him is impossible 
to break. You are not Jake’s daughter. Elizabeth, it is only for 
you to say whether I shall ever marry. 

ELIzABETH: It is impossible. Don’t you know? Has Anne not 
already told you? I am to marry Captain Dick Moore. 

Tom: Elizabeth, I have never loved any one but you. I gave 
my father that promise when he was in the agonies of death. You 
would have done the same. But forgive me. Why should I say 
more after what you tell me? Besides, you had already driven me 
away. 

ELIzABETH: But I wrote you. 

Tom: I never got a word from you. 

ELIzABETH (breaking down): O, Tom, I have been unfair to 
you; I do love you, but I’ve given my promise to Dick. 

Tom: You will have to keep your promise. I would not have 
you prove unfaithful, even to another. I wish you well. (Crosses 
room, leans against window.) 

(Enter Captain Moore without seeing Elizabeth and Tom.) 

CapTAIN Moore: I’m in a pretty mess. Engaged to a girl that 
doesn’t love me and to one I have suddenly found that I do not 
love as I thought I did. What am I to do? I swore to Elizabeth 
that I loved her and her only. I was honest. But since meeting 
Madge Enloe I find it was all a mistake. Dear, brave, noble little 
Elizabeth, I do love her, not as a man would love the girl he is to 
marry, but as a priceless friend whose heart I would not wound for 
all the world. If she knew the dilemma I was in, what would she 
justly consider me to be? But, no, never shall she have cause to 
scorn me for such a shameful and despicable disloyalty. Unless she 
herself asks for release, even though Madge Enloe’s image can never 
be banished from my mind, God being my helper, she shall never 
know. 

ELIZABETH (stepping forward with a mischievous smile): Hello, 
Dick! When did you come? 

CapTaIn Moore (embarrassed): Why, Elizabeth, you almost 
frightened me! 
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EvizaBETH: Dick, I have just been thinking. I wonder if you 
could be happy with me unless I loved you as I should love the man 
[I am to marry. I have felt as if I had to keep my promise and will 
if you still insist; but I do not want us to make a mistake. 

CapTaIN Moore: Er—well—I was just wondering myself if it 
would be best. I shall do as you say, Elizabeth. 

ELIzABETH: Pardon me, Dick; allow me to present Captain 
Coleman; Captain Moore, Captain Coleman. 

(The two men exchange greetings.) 

Tom: Captain Moore, I am indebted to you more than I shall 
ever be able to repay for the rescue of my sister from the hands of 
outlaws and ruffians. She has told me all. 

CapTAIN Moore: ‘The little service I rendered was no more 
than any man of honor would have done. But even the opportunity 
of such service is due Miss Rogers, who made known your sister’s 
predicament. 

-ELIzABETH: Pray, say no more, gentlemen. ‘Tom, Dick has very 
generously released me from an engagement that could, after all 
have brought him only sorrow and discontent. You were speaking 
to me only a little while ago about a certain promise that you had 
made, which you later found not to be binding. You surely have 
not forgotten— 

Tom: Oh, Elizabeth, can you really say “Yes” now? (Takes 
her hastily in his arms.) 

ELIZABETH: I can if you'll give me time. 

CapTAIN Moore: Oh, I believe I begin to understand (shaking 
their hands heartily). Coneratulanons! 

(Enter Madge, who looks at Tom and Pusher then at Dick.) 


CapTAIN Moore (smiling and coming to her): Madge, may I 
have just a word with you? (Aside.) I just can’t explain here. 
(To her.) We'll go outside. (They start.) 


ELIZABETH: Wait a moment! I have an idea. (Enter Mrs. 
Coleman, Joe, and Anne, all of whom look surprised.) Dick, why 
couldn’t you and Madge join us and make it a double wedding? 


CapTAIN Moore: Well—that is, if Madge is willing. 

Mapce: I don’t quite understand; but if— 

ELIZABETH: I see nothing to hinder if you are disposed— 

MapceE: Qh, I have never been any other way. But— 

CapTAIN Moore: ‘Then we'll make it a double. 

Jor (drawing Anne to his side): Suppose we make it three. 

(Enter Uncle Ben, who looks about in surprise from one couple 
to another and then scratches his head as if in perplexiyt.) 

Uncie Ben: De Lawd have mercy on de whole bunch fo’ de 
transaxiums what seems to be takin’ place. 

CURTAIN 
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‘EPISODE IV 


“STAR SPANGLED BANNER” 


(To be sung by entire audience) 
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A DISTURBED ROMANCE 
A Puiay In THREE Acts 


(Written under the auspices of the English Department of the 
Cullowhee State Normal School, Cullowhee, North Carolina, to be 
used in the Pageant of Western North Carolina on May nineteenth, 
nineteen hundred twenty-six.) | 


By MacpaLEenE BosBitt 
Class 1927 
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A DISTURBED ROMANCE 


Cast OF CHARACTERS 
Joun Smiru, a volunteer in the late war, in love with Mary 


BLOW ee eae Be Ne hee Ernest Monteith 
CADEEYSNITHOS His father uo oe ee Broadus Phillips 
MARTHA SMITH, his mothers 2.002 ee Mary Powell 
Bossy, his little Brother oe On) eee ne tEL PELL 
NARY DROWN, @ neignbor ginko os. ee Nellie Wild 
Francis McCoy, a mysterious stranger in love with Mary 

1 fg URANO IUALIE GS MILO UNESCO Beaman Kelley 
Jim GUILLION, a distiller ue i Nan aoe: Fulton Thomasson 
NA WNTANGUM) the) postmaster. Lee Albert Foster 
Jor Bzeamen, John’s pal in France--------------- W alter Phillips 
IARRON /EUAVES, a revenue! onicer: Ul ee Charles Sutton 
JEMIMA JONSING ) Servants in | Magdalene Bobbitt 
JOSHAWAY JIMKINS the Brown home Clifford Bailey 


Piace: Sylva, North Carolina 
Time: During the late World War 


Act I 


Scene I. (Interior of the Brown home in November. Fireplace in 
center back. Door at each side of stage—right and left. Windows on 
each side of fireplace. Room furnished as a living room. As the 
curtain rises, Jemima Jonsing is discovered standing in a chair wash- 
ing the window. Joshaway Jimkins, her suitor, is on his knees near 
the chair trying to pick up a piece of soap lying on the floor. His 
fingers are wet so that when he tries to pick up the soap it slips 
from his grasp and slides across the floor with Joshaway crawling 
around on his knees following it. A pan containing water ts near 
the chair in which Jemima is standing.) 

Jemima (rubbing the window with a cloth): Joshaway, ain’t 
you never gonna gimma dat soap? Hurry up an’ git some ambition 
into yo’ bones! 

JosHaway (soap still slipping across floor): Now, Jemima, don’t 
quarrel, for dis sho’ am slippery soap. I knows its got a bad dis- 
position. 

Jemima: Come along wid it befo’ I gits down from here an’ 
wallops you. You knows dat soap ain’t got no disposition half as 
bad as Mr. John Smith, an’ you allus try to help him out wid his 
devilish actions! 

JosHAWAY (making desperate effort to pick up soap, when it slips 
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into pan splashing water into his eyes. Rubbing his eyes): Oh, 
Lawdy! I’s ruined my po’ eyes! 

JEMIMA (stepping down out of chair and going to him): Is you 
got soap suds in yo’ eyes? 

JOsHAWwAy (still rubbing his eyes, nodding his head, and groan- 
ing): Yes, an’ it am dat lye soap, too! 

JemIMA: Now! You see what happens to you when you fool 
wid evil, no account things. You has lost yo’ vision by foolin’ wid 
lye soap, an’ you has near-bout lost you’ good name wid de brothern 
an’ sistern by foolin’ wid Mr. John. You let him treat you like 
a dog half de time; den when he comes over heah an’ praises you 
up, you'll go an’ help him out in his rascality! 

JOSHAWAY (wailing; then with excitement): Has I sho’ nuf lost 
my division? 

JEMIMA: Shut up! Don’t take ebery thing to heart so! If 
Missus Brown ketches us a idlin’ our time, she will sho’ raise a 
rookus. Joshaway, you knows jest how it am, ’case you done heard 
about Mr. John a-tarin’ up de car an’ a-gettin’ drunk. An’ you 
knows good an’ well dat atter Mr. John’s pappy said dat Mr. John 
was in ’bout as bad fix as de car an ’de car was in ’bout as bad fix 
as Mr. John, Missus Brown got all riled up "bout Miss Mary 
a-lettin’ him come las’ night. Open dem eyes an’ look at me, honey. 
I was jest a-funnin’ wid you ’bout yo’ vision. | 

JOSHAWAY (opening eyes slowly and smiling): Dah you is, 
baby chile! You’s jest as black an’ sweet as eber. If I won't skeered, 
I'd gib you a smoutch right square in de middle ob yo’ mouf. I 
think I’s gwine take a chance, any way! (Starts to kiss her.) 


QUICK CURTAIN 


ScENE II. Act ] 


(Mr. and Mrs. Smith discovered in living room. Mr. Smith is 
reading. Mrs. Smith is sewing. Enter Bobby.) 


Mrs. SmitH: Bobby, where in the world have you been? 
Bogsy: Oh, Fred and I have been out taking in a few things. 


Mr. SmitH: What? 


Bopsy (giggling): Ive got a good one on old John. He'll 
be as mad as a wet hen when he finds it out, but I reckon he won’t 
have a chance to do much. 


Mrs. SmitH: Bobby, what have you been doing? 

Bossy: Well, I guess I'd just as well tell. Fred and I crawled 
in the back part of the Dodge and went with John to see Mary 
Brown. (Giggles again.) We stayed in the car and kept as still as a 
mouse till we thought business was picking up a little bit, and then 
we went up to the window a little while. (Laughs.) 
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Mrs. SmituH (horrified): Bobby, you don’t mean to tell me 
that you have been sneaking around other peoples’ home like that? 

Bossy: No, not sneaking; we just went around and found out 
something. Dad, I bet when you know what I know you’ll wish 
you had let me learn to drive the car long time ago. 

Mr. SmitH: Why, son? 

(Enter John.) 

Joun: Mother, I’m leaving for Camp Jackson in the morning. 

Mrs. Smitu (surprised): Leaving? 

Joun: Yes, I volunteered today. 

Mrs. SmitH (crying): Oh, this is such a shock! Why, son— 

Bossy: Old news to me. 

Joun: I would have told you before, but I knew that you would 
never consent to my going. 

Mr. SmirH (putting hand on John’s shoulder): My son, I 
glory in your “spunk.” You have a good soul in you, and I hope 
this will be the making of you. 

Mrs. SmitH: Yes, my boy, it breaks my heart to see you go, 
but since you are going anyway remember that in times of tempta- 
tion your old mother is back home praying for you. And promise 
me, my boy, for my sake that you will never touch strong drink 
while you are gone. Promise me only this, and I shall be better 
reconciled to your going. My son, will you at least do that? 

Joun: Mother, I shall remember these words. I realize that 
I have been thoughtless and have caused you much uneasiness, but 
I intend to make a man of myself or die in the effort. 


CURTAIN 


ScENE III. Act I 


(Living room of the Brown home. About the middle of March. 
As the curtain rises, Mary is discovered sitting by the table looking 
at John’s picture.) 


Mary: John, it was hard to give you up. Sometimes I can 
‘scarce bear the loneliness that comes while you are away. But it 
may be that after all it is best; for though you have always had 
a manly heart and were true and noble in principle, you had never 
felt the weight of responsibility. You were sometimes indiscreet, 
and sometimes you wounded most deeply those who loved you most 
by your thoughtless intemperance and wildness. But, oh, I loved 
you in spite of all! And I still love you and have faith in the no- 
bility of your nature. You have expressed your shame for things 
you have done and say that the hard life you are now experiencing 
has opened your eyes to your earlier follies. 
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(Enter Joshaway. Mary hastily conceals letters and pictures.) 


JosHaway: Oh, Lawdy, Miss Mary, I like never to have got 
dis letter to you widout some one a-findin’ it out. Missus Brown 
just axed me to let her see the letters, an’ I had to slip dis one in a 
hurry to git it down amongst de papers to keep her from seein’ it. 
She’s done caught me in a lie ’bout your mail onct; an’ if she’d 
a-caught me dis time, I ’spect dat would ’a been de las’ of me. (Rubs 
his forehead with a red handkerchief.) An’, Miss Mary, dat man 
from de No’th what’s a-workin’ in de post office now laugh to his- 
self mighty big when I axed fo’ yo’ mail. 


Mary (smiling and opening letter): Joshaway, you are a good 
one. I would like to talk to you and perhaps read you just a little bit 
of this precious letter, but I am afraid mother might come in and sus- 
pect that you slipped me the letter. Since she has begun to watch 
you so closely, I am afraid she will really catch you bringing me a 
letter if you keep it up; so from now on I am going for the mail 
most of the time. Now, I’ll read the letter. 

JosHaAway: Yassum, Miss Mary, yassum. (Goes toward right 
and stops in door, looks back, talks to himself.) Dat makes me 
think. I’s got to go see Jemima, my po’ honey gal. Lawdy me! 
She’s so sweet I knows I’s gonna haf to put de screens all round her 
to keep de bees an’ de flies from gettin’ all de sugah ! 


CURTAIN 


Act I] 


SCENE I. (Interior of Sylva post office. Early morning. Fran- 
cis McCoy putting up mail. Jim Gullion standing outside “deliv- 
ery” windows, talking ta McCoy.) 

GULLION: By the way, McCoy, how long have you been here? 

McCoy: I came here in March. 

GULLION: And you say you have met Mary Brown? Knockout, 
ain’t she? | 

McCoy: Yes, she’s the most attractive girl I have seen since I 
came here. I fell for her the first time I saw her. I wonder— 
here’s a letter for her now. 


GULLION: Lemme see it. (Looks at letter). Yes, that’s from 
John Smith, the boy that she was engaged to before he went to war. 
Her folks didn’t want her to chase around with him because he 
boozed a little sometimes. But, McCoy, I have known him all my 
life, and he’s a good scout, even if he does like to take toddy once in 
a while. 


McCoy (holding letter in hand) : Gullion, do you think there 
is any chance for me to make her forget him? I have had a few 
girls going my way. She’s a sort of puzzle to me. 
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GULLION: Bo, you can’t tell. With some people absence makes 
the heart go yonder. The thing for you to do is to get busy while 
Smith’s away. 

McCoy: I’m going to do my darnedest. 

GULLION (laying down letter): Mac, since you and me are bud- 
dies in the Black Rock business up here, won’t you tell me how you 
got your discharge? 

McCoy: Soft, boy, soft. Slipped an officer, pretty good friend 
of mine, about two hundred beans, and pretty soon got an HONOR- 
ABLE discharge. 

(Both throw heads back and laugh.) 

GUILLION: Son, you’re some clever bird. I wish I— (excitedly) 
here comes the postmaster. He mustn’t see me here. 

McCoy: Beat it, bo! (Picks up Mary’s letter and looks at it.) 
I must do. something immediately. 

(Exit Gullion. McCoy tears letter into bits just as postmaster 
walks up back of him. McCoy turns around to waste basket and 
faces postmaster. He appears rather excited when he sees the post- 
master observing him with somewhat of a questioning look.) 


CURTAIN 


SCENE II. Act II 


(Living room of Brown home. Jemima is cleaning the room). 

Jemima: Dis place ain’t eber de same since Mr. John went 
away. Miss Mary ain’t lively no mo’ like she was befo’ he went 
away. She uster sing and act plum happy till dat rascalous lookin’ 
man come heah from de No’th, an’ till atter her mail stopped a-comin’ 
from Mr. John. She thought ’twas some o’ her mammy’s doin’s 
what caused de mail to stop; so she perlitely axed de missus, what’s 
Mr. John’s mammy, if she had hearn from Mr. John; an’ when she 
said she hain’t hearn nothin’ in over two months, dey both cried an’ 
wondered what ailed him. Den de po’ chile hear dat Mr. John’s 
mammy had to go an’ get one of dem telegrams what said dat Mr. 
John was dead. Po’ chile, her own mammy didn’t want her to go wif 
him no way, an’ so dere was nobody to sympathize wif her but me 
an’ Joshaway. She acts now like she loves dis heah Mr. McCoy 
man, but I don’t believe she does ’cause he looks like de—(Door bell 


rings. Jemima straightens her apron and lays down duster; goes to 
door.) 


McCoy (hat in his hand): Good morning, auntie. Is Miss 
Mary at home this morning? 

JEMIMA (as if somewhat startled) : Why, ah, yessah, she am 
heah. Come in. I’ll go an’ tell her you is heah. (Exit right.) 


McCoy (sitting in comfortable armchair): 1 hope I won’t have 
to wait long. My, but she is a peach of a little girl, and I suppose 
she has almost forgotten her old lover before this time. If she only 
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knew about that telegram and the letters from John, and, most of all, 
if she knew that I am interested in that business back up there on 
the mountain and that I have a few personal acquaintances among 
some certain groups of people here and there in a certain organiza- 
tion, I would be a “goner.”” Oh, well, why should I worry? I have 
had quite a bit of experience along this line—I know my line all 
right, and I’ve not been caught yet. And, besides, 1’ll bet my boots 
that Mary Brown, even after she is my wife (smiling) will never 
know about some other things—about a certain discharge, for exam- 
ple. Well, she’ll never know, and what she doesn’t know won’t 
hurt her. 

(Enter Mary.) 

Mary (smiling): Oh, hello, Mr. McCoy! (Extends hand.) 

McCoy (taking her hand): Hello, Mary! How’s the dear girl? 

(They sit.) 

Mary: Have you heard about the radio party tonight? 

McCoy: Oh, sure. And if you are wondering why I am so 
early this morning, I’ll tell you now. I received an invitation this 
morning and, of course, I don’t care about going unless you are 
there; so I’ve come to ask you to accompany me. You see, I am 
going off on business this afternoon and perhaps will not return 
until late. May I have the pleasure of taking you? 

Mary: I can’t say just yet. You see I have heard of the party 
all right, but I haven’t been to the post office for the morning’s mail 
and am not sure that I have an “invite” (smiling). 


McCoy: Suppose we drive up in my car for your mail? 
Mary: Good. 
(Exeunt.) 


CURTAIN 


Scene III. Acr II 


(A group of soldiers in France lying around on the ground and 
sitting on stumps writing, reading, and whistling “Home, Sweet 
Home.” As curtain rises, John and Joe Bedman are seen near center 
sitting up against the same stump writing. During the following 
conversation soft instrumental music should be given, including part 
of “Over There,” “Keep the Home Fires Burning,’ and “The Girl 
I Left Behind Me.”) 

Jor (examining pen): Well, John, every darn bit of this ink is 
out of my pen. I haven’t even a pencil to finish my letter with to 
mother. 

JouHN (handing his pen to Joe and feeling in his povket for his 
pencil): - Here, Joe, use my pen, and I’ll use my pencil to finish 
with. I guess it makes little difference whether or not I write any- 
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way; for I don’t believe she gets my letters. I know something has 
happened. I have not heard a line from her nor mother in about 
three months. 

Joe: ‘Tough luck, old pal, but cheer up. The days may be dark 
now, but everything will come out all right, and in the end all will 
be well. 

“Be still, sad heart, and cease repining; 
Behind the clouds is the sun still shining ; 
Thy fate is the common fate of all; 
Into each life some rain must fall; 

; Some days must be dark and dreary.”’ 
Good stuff, isn’t it? 

JOHN: Joe, you’re a pal worth while. You have helped me over 
so many places. Listen, I’ve worried a good deal about this busi- 
ness, but I’ve made up my mind that regardless of whether I hear 
from Mary or from home before I get back to the States, I shall be 
“true blue,” and in spite of what comes or goes, I’m going to look on 
the bright side of things. 

JoE: That’s a boy! A fellow that can fight like the very devil, 
as you have done day after day, and complained as little as you have 
with all the hardships, and been as clean as you have when others 
have slumped at temptation, mustn’t get blue when things don’t go 
just right back home. 


CURTAIN 


Act III 


SCENE 1. (4 little more than a year later. Exterior of the Brown 
home. Door at center back. Windows on each side of door. Porch 
furniture. Flowers. A large vase, odd and beautiful, on a little 
table at left. As the curtain rises, Joshaway is seen sitting at left 
front, whittling on a stick. Enter Francis McCoy at right.) 


McCoy: Well, I have only one more day to wait. Afterwards, 
all the mysteries may be revealed, but she’ll be in my keeping, and 
Pll tell the world— 

JOSHAWAY (startled and looking up at McCoy): Suh? 


McCoy (also startled): There that rascal is killing time again! 
What do you mean by sitting out here like this on the day before the 
wedding? I know you are needed on the inside! 


JOSHAWAY (rising and looking at McCoy): I knows I’se a nig- 
ger, but I ain’t gwine to be dictationed to by folks what ain’t got no 
bettah raisin’ as I is. I wish to de Lawd Mr. John could walk up 
from de dead or somewheres. Mistuh, you’d jes’ haf to side-track if 
he wus to, ’cause Miss Mary wouldn’t eben smile at you a tall if he 
wus heah. You would feel wuss ’an scalded collards, an’ look wuss 
‘an a blind bull frog. 
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McCoy: Look here, Joshaway, I’ve had enough from you! Shut 
your confounded mouth, and come take this box of candy to Miss 
Mary. (Hands him a large box of candy.) 

JosHawafl (taking candy): Yes, suh, fo’ Miss Mary, but nary 
thing fo’ you, suh! (Ewit left.) 

McCoy (taking seat at left): My plans have worked nicely so 
far, but—(feeling in his inside coat pocket)—by Jove! (Takes out 
a bottle of whiskey.) I forgot all about placing this in my pocket 
when I visited “headquarters” this morning. If I am caught with 
this, God only knows what will become of me. What shall I do? 
(Noticing the flower vase.) Oh! [ll just put it right here (placing 
bottle in vase). No one will ever dream of anything’s being there. 

(Joshaway passes window at left as McCoy hides the bottle.) 

JosHaway: Dat am circumstantial evidence numbah ONE. 

(Enter Mary from door in center.) 

Mary: Hello, Francis! 

(Enter Joshaway at right.) 

McCoy: Ah, hello! How is my dear wife-to-be? 

Mary (smiling): She’s all right! Come in. 

(Exeunt Mary and McCoy through center door.) 


JosHAWAY (crossing over to left, sitting down on floor, and lean- 
ing against table): Oh, Lawdy! What am dis world comin’ to? 
(As if hearing something inside the vase, he shakes the table while 
leaning against it.) What am de matter wif dat vase? I'll jes let 
my eyes see. (Gets up and looks in vase, then slaps himself in ex- 
treme delight.) Holy smoke! Yo’ can’t fool dis niggah! Dis am 
circumstantial evidence numbah Two! Am dis Joshaway Jimkims, 
or am it not? (Holds bottle up.) Makes no difference; I knows 
who’s gwine celebrate! (Takes a drink.) Oh, golly! Ain’t dat 
good? (Takes another drink.) Now, Joshaway, you knows you 
ain’t got narry bit o’ bizziness drinkin’ dat nasty good-fo’-nothin’ 
stuff. (Takes another drink and looks at bottle.) What if Jemima 
know ’bout dis! She sho’ would tan dis niggah. I must be sho’ not 
let her know ’bout it. Joshaway, you bettah stop right now befo’ 
yo’ gits into trouble. (Takes another drink. Looks longingly at the 
bottle.) Dat’s all. I mean fo’ de present. (Puts bottle in pocket 
and staggers toward steps. Stops and thinks.) By golly! I’se got 
an idee. Dis thing am goin’ right back in dat man’s pocket befo’ de 
sun sets, an’ if Miss Mary find it, de good Lawd only knows what'll 
happen to his po’ hide. (Laughs uproariously.) Dat’ll be circum- 
stantial evidence numbah THREE! 


CURTAIN 
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Scene II. Act III 


(Living room of Brown home. Mary is sitting sadly at table 
with John’s letters and picture before her. Enter Jemima from left.) 

JEMIMA: Why, Miss Mary, what am de trouble to you? I 
thought you was happy as a June bug when Mistah McCoy wus here 
jes awhile ago. But, chile, you looks downcas’ now. 

Mary: I don’t know, Jemima. My heart is heavy now, even 
though it should be light and I should be happy. Do you know who 
used to make life enjoyable for me? 

Jemima: Yes, Miss Mary, I does. I thinks o’ him ebery day, an’ 
I misses de po’ boy mo’ an’ mo’ as de days go by. He wus gooder in 
ebery way dan dis Mistah McCoy, eben if he didn’t uster be an 
angel. I prays de good Lawd ebery night fo’ him to come back. 

Mary: But, Jemima, he can’t come back if he is dead. (Wipes 
her eyes.) 

JEMIMA (sympathetically): You must put yo’ trus’ in God, and 
pray fo’ him to come home. Maybe he ain’t dead. Sumpin’ tells me 
heah dat maybe he aint dead. 


Mary: But what if he shouldn’t be dead and should return? 
I’m to be married tomorrow! What then? 

JEMIMA: Jes’ put yo’ trus’ in God, Miss Mary, an’ ebery thing 
will come out all right. 


CURTAIN 


ScENE III. Acr III 


(In the station at Asheville. People occupying seats. Most of 
them are reading papers. Baggage here and there on the floor. John 
is pacing back and forth. No one pays any attention to him.) 


JoHN: Fate has dealt me an unkind hand. Here I am waiting 
to go back home. (Holds discharge in hand and looks at it.) But 
what does a discharge mean to me? I haven’t had any mail in nearly 
a year and a half; so I don’t know whether I have a home to return 
to nor whether I will find Mary the bride of another. I kept up 
writing to her and to my home, but I could never hear a word. I 
have seen none of the other boys from Sylva and so could not hear 
through them. My heart fails me. If mother and father were well 
and still alive, | know they would have written me, whether they 
heard from me or not. I know something is wrong, but I pray that 
it may be merely a trouble with the mails. Mary—I know she 
loved me and wouldn’t have treated me this way without a cause. 
Something, somewhere, is wrong. (The train is called by someone 
outside.) ‘There is my train. I shall soon know. 


CURTAIN 
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Scene IV. Act III 


(Living room in the Brown home. Early afternoon on the day of 
the proposed wedding. As the curtain rises, Jemima is seen sweeping. 
The door bell rings at right. Jemima opens door.) 

Jemima: Good ebenin,’ sah. Come in. 

(Enter officer.) 

OFFICER: Good afternoon, auntie. Is Francis McCoy in? 

Jemima: Naw, sah, he ain’t. 

OFrrFicEeR: Where is he? 

Jemima: Him an’ Miss Mary hab gone fo ’a little stroll. Dey’il 
be back sho’tly ’cause dey’s gwine to be married dis eben’ at de twi- 
light. Hab a seat, sah. Dey will soon be heah. (£xit.) 

OFFICER (taking a seat): 1 very much dislike this sort of busi- 
ness when the happiness of a young lady is concerned. As for the 
man, he ought to have been looked after long ago before he had time 
to break the heart of a pure, innocent girl like this. 

(Enter McCoy without noticing the officer.) 

OFFICER (rising): How do you do, sir? 

McCoy (surprised): Why—er—good afternoon. I was. not 
aware— 

OFFICER: Pardon the intrusion, sir, but ] have a warrant for 
you. 

(Enter Mary, followed by Jemima and Joshaway. Officer takes 
a warrant from his pocket.) 

McCoy: For me? Surely you must be mistaken. What have 
I done? 

OrFicer: You are charged with violation of the prohibition law, 
carrying a concealed weapon, faking telegrams, disposing of other 
people’s mail, and bribing an officer to get a discharge from the 
army. 

Mary (hysterically): What! This sounds impossible! 

OFFICER: Please pardon me, lady. The first charge is for viola- 
tion of the federal prohibition law. 

McCoy: Why, I have never in my life in any way handled— 

OrFIcER: Sorry, sir, but you might as well wait and tell it to 
the judge. I shall be compelled to search you. I have my authority 
here. (As officer reaches in pocket for warrant, Joshaway turns 
eyes in every direction, points to McCoy's pocket, and tries to conceal 
his mirth. Officer searches McCoy and finds a bottle in his outside 
coat pocket. Opens bottle and smells.) , 

Pretty good proof, eh? 


McCoy (puzzled): Why, sir, I don’t understand. It is impos- 
sible, unless that—(Points toward Joshaway.) 
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JosHAWAY: Yassuh! Me an ’de flowah pot will be yo” witnesses 
on de circumstantial evidence. 

McCoy: I was not aware—that is— 

OFFICER (to Mary): Madam, I am sorry to break in so abrupt- 
ly and apparently so rudely upon your home and disrupt the happi- 
ness I find here. But in order that you yourself may be safeguarded 
against an event that might be quite embarrassing and humiliating, 
before it is too late, I am executing my duty as an officer of the law. 
Mr. Mangum, the postmaster, has found sufficient evidence against 
the gentleman to justify his arrest for unlawful handling of mail. 
He asked me kindly to deliver these letters to you, madam, which 
he discovered this morning after watching the gentleman dispose of a 
letter that seemed to be giving him trouble. He and the chairman 
of the local board have been investigating for some time a suspicious 
telegram that came to Mr. and Mrs. Caleb Smith concerning the 
death of their son. I have just arrested Jim Gullion, who has con- 
fessed knowledge of the telegram and other things that will come 
out in the trial. Madam, I tell you this, not as an officer, but as a 
gentleman, in order that you might know before it is too late. 

Mary: Francis McCoy, those are grave charges! What have 
you to say? 

McCoy: Only this (flourishing a pistol toward officer, who grabs 
McCoy quickly by arm, wrenches away the pistol, and trips him 
down). 

(Door opens, and enter John Smith in an army officer’s uniform. 
He stands for a moment before being observed. Jemima is the first 
to see him.) 

JEMIMA: Bless de Lawd, Miss Mary, if dah ain’t yo’ po’ boy 
done come home! 

Mary (looking up at John): Oh, Lord! My John! I thought 
you were dead! 

JoHN: Thank God, it was a mistake. 

(Mary and John advance to each other and embrace.) 

JEMIMA (frantically embracing Joshaway): Bless de Lawd! Put 
yo’ trus’ in him, and all will be well! 

JosHAWAY (happily caressing Jemima): Oh, Lawdy, Lawdy! 
Dis am de circumstantial evidence numbah Fo’! 


CURTAIN 
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THE SPIRIT OF WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA 
A MAsoveE IN THREE ACTs 


(Written under the auspices of the English Department of the 
Cullowhee State Normal School, Cullowhee, North Carolina, to be 
used as a part of the Pageant of Western North Carolina and in lieu 
of the graduation exercises of the class of May, nineteen hundred 
twenty-six.) 


By 
BEULAH PADGETT, VERA ROBINSON, RAy GIBBS 
Class 1926 
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THE SPIRIT OF WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 


SPIRIT OF WESTERN NorTH CAROLINA_____/______ Annie Sawyer 
LHS AIO: ig (ERS ING Se SUL aap PT RARER en 21 PRR GQ Wy AOE ENGIN URL BARGES apr Lacy Young 
CRESS COA EE AES AL aly IA tear ERNE) ZO eu Se Ola Beulah Padgett 
JE Ho > FOE ce Th NaN ET VR Ne hae ARSE LU RAAT ON ME Nellie Wild 
NEE AUN COBO Soha) ie Ne WN ANAS SiN ce IE duds Marguerite Fulton 
TANG ee Oe hc AERO BL, RUAN Cae PARC UNG AVSIM TUG Sue Johnson 
ASF E NT ROSTER Vie te tiie a CL ae NERA Inia DA UAL Chea Alden Penland 
C1 90) Sn AUR DEAN SUID VG A OS A LIRR I RIN ae AE Ray Gibbs 
CT Ley rer ees USAT UES TE CLR AA IE VME SULTAN Mabel Calhoun 
| TSHR CHGS i Wid ea MUTT NIL SRM Nal iss ay BRAS PRI DCO © tae ML Louise Parker 
PROGRESS MeeueO ee Wicd Seen o PULL AUR UNNUN Ecce NL CRORE AY Pauline Horton 
PAP RUN SG luli cM INST Le ae uaa Ca) eRe aLT yy ON CN Esther Horner 
ATTENDANTS 2000) Ivy Woodard, Kathryn Dillard, Lily Canady 
ASS Co CARS ee ee We ee CORI n RCUNIRO NR OORD AAO CURL NONE Ze, Buren Terrell 
SNL 25122 TIA SS IRA Se ODUSL So ARN oA loa ROARED Mary Bridgers 
NTI ECOEMMEETE Vur Ceee ny Rese UNH DLA SM Une Muah LAU ea Ae Milton Hauser 
DISCO RAGHNE DN Iie ile w hy oM AALS Ni is Nannie Mae Tugwell 
REN NET EIA NIG Ben gets CE eM MCN WD EN CGN UN DN Clifford Bailey 
DG RST GURU CEA SAGER TTS ALE BCR IRAE AO ERA dad A eZ RT NG Vera Robinson 
PIE VOD NET SONU IU ONL DNR Ue 0 CUONIAORTS PUA AS ACN Louise Haigler 
AW ENESGIN FL SGu its ingen Mae GU TT Justin Robinson 
PEN ey ee une eee pea EL Ns COLAC hee SWUAU AEN Opal Reeves 
j ELD AI D1 hp Ge nay PE: (oe REMC a SUL AN ND OO A Helen Laughinghouse 


ATTENDANTS__Irving Roberson, Fulton Thomasson, Horace Francis 


Time: Past, Present, Future 
Piace: Western North Carolina . 


Act I 


(Enter Spirit of Western North Carolina at back center of stage, 
bearing the emblem of USEFULNESS in the form of a large gilded 
cross suspended at her breast. She approaches a few steps toward 
front of stage and pauses. Looking about for a moment as if in per- 
plexity, she engages in meditative soliloquy. Soft music should be 
played from the time of her entrance until the end of the following 
soliloquy. For the remaining part of Act I changes in the character 
of music should be made to suit the spirit of the action and dialogue.) 


SPIRIT OF WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA: 
I am Western North Carolina, 
Her symbol and her spirit, 
That which her people make me, nothing more; 
I am the dream of what themselves may be. 
I am all they hope to be 
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And have the courage to become. 

| am their song and struggle, hope and fear. 
May they be ever joyful in hope, 

Valiant with courage, firm in faith. 

‘Then, and then enly shall I rejoice, 

O Mother America, 

As the most brilliant ray in the brightest star 
In thy great flag’s blue field of glory. 

But lo, this is a world of chaotic doubts, 

Where each must fashion his own destiny, 
Participate alone in life’s adventures, 

Feel the chill and glow, 

Thrill with its onward urge, 

Grow weary with each pause, 

‘Match life with life. 

And now upon the dawn of a new day 

Must I pause and contemplate, 

Make choice of life’s preferred highway. 

Here before me are two ways; 

Wherefore, then, | pause and counsel take 

‘To make decision wise on which to venture. 
Here to the right what numerous perils await me? 
To the left what brooding dangers? 

On which one happiness? 

On which shall USEFULNESS its power wield? 
Which shall I choose? 

Must fate the choice momentous make for me? 
How otherwise when none but fate will hearken? 
But stay! Spirits I see upon the left; 

Let them speak, perchance direct me. 

(Enter Ignorance at left front attended by Superstitition. 
Change in music. They pause as they hear the Spirit of West- 
ern North Carolina soliloquizing, speaking in low tones to each 
other, then boldly approach Spirit of Western North Carolina. 
Music becomes more lively.) 


IGNORANCE: 

Greetings to thee, Fair Damsel! 

Thou art sad! Knowest thou not which path to choose ? 
Spirit OF WESTERN N. C.: 


Nay, I know not, although the hour has come 
When I must either right or left make haste. 
Vainly have I counsel sought 
And vainly prayed for guidance. 

IGNORANCE: 
Then follow me; the carefree mind 
Of Ignorance should now prevail. 
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Banish solemn thoughts, sad questionings, 
And follow in this path him who would lead. 


(Enter Education at right attended by Ambition. They pause 
and as they hear the conversation between Spirit of Western 


N. C. and evil spirits.) 


SUPERSTITION: 


Yea, come with us lest dire misfortune, 

Grief and woe, attend thee turning backward, 
And enter not that road for needless conquest 
‘To learn of life’s perplexities. 

Come, follow us, forgetting toil: 

Worries will fade into oblivion. 


EDUCATION (speaking to Ambition) : 
Yon wayfarer seems hesitant, 
Doubtful which path to choose; 
Already have our enemies, 
Superstitition and Ignorance, 
Accosted her with false and flattering words. 
AMBITION: 
The Mighty One! We must, then, succor her, 
Direct her now, lest she to Ruin stray. 
(Education and Ambition approach Spirit.) 


EDUCATION: 
Great One, thou art perplexed? 
Thou knowest not whither to trace thy steps? 
Then follow me, me who will guide thee straight 
To the fountain of knowledge and to wisdom’s door. 


SPIRIT OF WESTERN N. C.: 
Thou speakest fair, but, prithee, who art thou? 


EDUCATION: 


I Education am, 

Who bears the torch that lights the world; 
From out the deep shadows of the past I come, 
Bearing the wisdom of all ages. 

Be not misled by these, the evil ones; 

Follow Ambition; Education seek, 

And learn by toil the way to Happiness. 


SPIRIT OF WESTERN N. C.: 
Thou art enlightening, yet still am I in doubt. 


EDUCATION: 
Anw why remain in doubt? Ambition leads. 
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AMBITION: 


Come, wilt thou hearken unto me? 
Consider well this message borne to thee; 
Heed not the voice of Ignorance, 

For Ruin verily is inevitable. 


SPIRIT OF WESTERN N. C.: 
Had I assurance, I would follow thee. 


AMBITION: 
I will thee guidance give through all the years. 


EDUCATION: 
I will instruct thee on the way. 


(Spirit starts to follow them.) 


IGNORANCE (calling to Spirit of Western N. C.): 

Take heed, thou foolish one! “Thou knowest not 

Where vain Ambition leads, 

What poisonous nonsense Education will infuse. 

Law and Order her companions are; 

Frivolity and Lawlessness are ours. 

(Spirit turns once more with look of indecision from one to the 

other, when Ignorance takes her arm and passes toward left front of 
stage with Superstition. Education and Ambition look with deep 
concern upon Spirit of Western N. C., both holding out their hands 
toward her in solicitude. Doleful music as Spirit of Western N. C. 
is led on by Ignorance and Superstition.) 


EDUCATION (turning in dismay) : 


Beware the tempter lest in seeking roses 
Thou findest nought but paths of thorns. 
(Music continues till curtain is drawn.) 


CURTAIN 
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Act Il 


(Scene opens upon left of stage with all evil spirits except Misery, 
Ignorance, and Superstition dancing to weird music. Enter Misery, 
who whispers to Frivolity.) 

FRIVOLITY: 


O Fellow-Spirits, | am informed 

‘That soon a beguiled one will be with us, 
The Spirit of Western North Carolina, 
Conducted here by Ignorance 

And her companion, Superstition. 
Prepare ye for the great event! 


IMMORALITY: 
Another, then, to walk the midnight path! 
MISERY: 
Another wretch to mourn with me! 
INTEMPERANCE: | 
Indeed! Let’s have a celebration! 
(Music is heard while evil spirits dance again and celebrate.) 
INTEMPERANCE: 


O that we had some wine! 


POVERTY: 


‘Time hastens. Soon will she be here. 

(Exeunt all spirits except Frivolity, Intemperance, Lawlessness, 

and Immorality. They seat themselves in semi-circle.) 
INTEMPERANCE: 

She shall sup from my cup until, like myself, 

She becomes contaminated and debauched. 
IMMORALITY: 

Here shall I prove my hand. 

With my beguiling shall I make 

Her life one of gross infamy. 

(Enter good spirits from right.) 
LAWLESSNESS: 

Oh, Fate! Here order comes with his attendants. 
ORDER (fo evil spirits): 

Let law and order reign, confusion cease. 

And hearken to that which I say: 


Discard malicious mein; 
Let discontent and hatred end. 
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Hence, vanish from our sight, ye cursed foes! 
(Exeunt left front all evil spirits.) 


Let Education now present the plan, 

The plan for bold and hasty rescue. 

No good, but evil all in all, the fruitage 

Of those evil ones, who only now ) 

For Western North Carolina’s ruin 

Rejoiced in gleeful celebration. 

Speak, then, Education; hearken all. 
EDUCATION : 

O Fellow-Spirits, the fair Spirit 

Of Western North Carolina is my theme. 

Hoodwinked and led by falsehood unto Ruin 

By these vile spirits, she our succor needs. 

As workers for the good of all mankind, 

We can no longer brook their evil purpose. 

Let us therefore haste to her rescue. 

Come, Ambition, Religion, haste with me. 


(Exeunt at right front all good spirits except Religion, Ambition, 
and Education, who move about hurriedly as if looking for the Spirit 
of Western N. C. Enter Ignorance and Superstition at back center 
with the Spirit of Western N. C., whose white vesture has been 
changed for a black one. Ambition, Religion, and Education then 
pass out at back center without discovering them. Re-enter Im- 
morality, Frivolity, Intemperance, and Ldwlessness at left front ac- 
costing Spirit of W. N.C. Music with suitable variety.) 


IMMORALITY 
FRIVOLITY 
INTEMPERANCE 
LAWLESSNESS 


- Come, come, Eternal Spirit; thou shalt win. 


(Music more bold, continuing while Frivolity, Intemperance, Law- 
lessness, and Immorality each in turn intercept Spirit of Western 
N. C. by entwining her in cords, catching hooks in her garments, 
and finally snatching the emblem of USEFULNESS away from her. 
Re-enter Discouragement at left front and approach Spirit of West- 
ern N. C., jerking and pushing her prostrate at left of stage. Upon 
each attempt to rise, Discouragement pushes her back down. Enter 
Misery at left front, who catches Spirit of W. N.C. by the hand 
and attempts to drag her to the door of Ruin. Enter all other evil 
spirits and attendants from left back and front of stage. Music 
becomes lively and happy. Enter from back center Ambition, Reli- 
gion, and Education attended by all good spirits, who swiftly go to 
rescue of Spirit of W.N. C., driving away evil spirits, who drop 
emblem of USEFULNESS as they flee.) 
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SPIRIT OF WESTERN N. C.: 


O World of Wonders! Rescue comes at last! 
Freed now in this distressing hour, O God, 
I look upon thy spirit blest in gladness. 

Lo, now am I victorio1s! 

Ye Spirits, lead the way, and evermore 

I follow thee, no more to be deceived 

And led amiss by loathsome Ignorance. 


(They turn toward the right, moving slowly, and pause in 
center of stage. Good spirits assemble in order and give dance 
in celebration of rescue.) 


CURTAIN 


Act III 


(Scene opens with Spirit of Western N. C. approaching right 
front from back center conducted by Ambition, Religion and 
Education. Enter Culture from right front bearing in her 
hands a beautiful white vesture, which she presents to Spirit of 


W. N.C. Music same as in beginning of Act I.) 


CULTURE: 


Madam, I am Culture. 
Thy contact with the Evil Spirits hath marred 
Thy garments, which like snow was wont to be, 
And stripped of thee this vesture, which I now 
Return to thee in primal purity, 
In loveliness and beauty unsurpassed. 
Since thou hast made these Spirits thy companions, 
I pray thee wear this robe in token of 
The brighter day that brings new glory in. 
(Enter at back center Morality, Temperance, and Progress 
as if searching for something. They find emblem of Usrrut- 


NESS, which they present to Spirit of Western N. C. Suitable 
change in music.) 


PROGRESS: 
Thy emblem, O Spirit, of UsEFuLNgss. 
To serve thee through the ages yet to come. 
PEACE 
HAPPINESS 
All hail to thee most noble Spirit! 
Peace, happiness, prosperity 
Follow thee on for evermore. 


; (Standing in doorway at right): 


SPIRIT OF WESTERN N. C.: 
To thee my thanks, O faithful ones! 
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To this assembly gratitude I bring. 

Me ye have rescued from great perils. 
Then let us all, united, to all the world 
Proclaim the cause for which we stand 

And ever keep the light of learning bright 
That not a single ray be hidden 

’Neath the bushel of dread Ignorance. 


RELIGION: 


Hail, Noble Spirit of the Skyland, 

For thy awakening, 

For this momentous return, 

For the dazzling dawn of a glorious day 
Made certain by thy coming. 

Led astray by evil counsels, 

Sobered by disasters, 

Chastened by grief and privation, 

At last thou hast the vision, 

Mighty and wonderful! 

Thou hearest the high and holy call 

Of progress and enlightenment. 

Praise to a generous Providence 

For this our goodly heritage, 

These everlasting hills, 

Dowered with beauty, opulence, 
Healing, fertility, and rest, 

Spiritual power sent down from God! 
O honor be to thee, 

Thou, Spirit, for this victory! 

Brood over this our paradise 

Of highland and skyland, now and forever, 
For glory and for good, for God and for man! 


(Exit Spirit of Western N. C. at right front attended by 
Education and Ambition. Meanwhile enter from all sides great 
throngs of spirits and attendants, both good and evil, but with 
latter assembling behind former, and arrange in consecutive 
ranks with an aisle left all the way from back-center to front. 
As the “Old North State’ is being sung by the assembly, re- 
enter at back center Spirit of Western N. C. wearing a gilded 
crown, robed with the white vesture recently presented her, 
and bearing the emblem of USEFULNESS suspended at her breast. 
She is conducted by Education and Ambition, who walk one on 
each side and who assist her to mount a small dais in the center 
front, where she stands in majesty, as she points forward and 
upward into space, toward which she gazes. Tableau.) 
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